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German roads will get you 
there - totheOdenwald 
woods, for instance, where 
events in the Nibelungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 
heroic epic, are said to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis in reality, but these 
woods about 30 miles south of 
Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed gaiety and tragedy 
in days gone by. In Worms, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 
people lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD the 
kings of Burgundy held court 
there, going hunting In the 
Odenwald. 

With a little imagination you 
can feel yourself taken back 
into the past and its tales and 
exploits. Drive from Werthelm 
on the Main via Miltenberg and 
Amorbach to Michelstadt, with 
its 15th century half-timbered 
Rathaus. Cross the Rhine 
after Bensheim and take a look 
at the 11th to 12th century 
Romanesque basilica in Worms. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Nibelungen Route be your 
guide. 



1 The Hagen Monument in 
Worms 

2 Miltenberg 

3 Odenwald 

4 Michelstadt 

5 Wertheim 
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Soviets launch propaganda 
campaign against Bonn 

ZEIT 



oscow is in the middle of nil agg¬ 
ressive propaganda campaign 
Bonn. The tone has not been 
(tviiriolic for decades, 
lie Red Army newspaper even re- 
avictory parade in which Stalin 
German PoWs marched across lied 

years later, the newspaper re* 
lo them as "Fascist animals.” 
C “brown hordes" and “insnti- 
locusts." Tile march-past had been 
•edhy dustcarts that swepi up the 
and the spirit of Fascism.” 
fa months the Kremlin lias launched 
{after wave of propaganda against 
scovcred Bonn revanchism and im- 
Jilism, and they foam higher by the 
immiming from malice to halted, 
tawny's Christian Democrat arc 
"rtraved in cartoons as kneeling in 
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cows agitation campaign is currently 
backed to the hilt hy Warsaw and largely 
backed hy Prague. 

It got off to a fairly slow start after mis¬ 
sile deployment in the Federal Republic 
of Germany last November and is under¬ 
mined hy other East Bloc states and huy- 
cotied as far as they can. 

There are three motives behind the So¬ 
viet accusations: 

• Nazis. Christian Democrats and cleri¬ 
cal circles are claimed to be aiming at a 
revision or post-war borders again. The 
note oil German unity accepted and co- 
ediled by Moscow in l l J7l) is suddenly 
cited as evidence of West German re¬ 
vanchism. 

• l he Federal Republic is said increa¬ 
singly to be departing from military res¬ 
trictions agreed hy tile Allies (to quote 
General Jaru/elski). Moscow in this con¬ 
text refers to the Potsdam Agreement, 
which is in no way binding on Bonn. 

• West Germany is said lo be the largest 
‘.'warehouse" ol Aiueiieau nuclear mis¬ 
siles and to he threatening to become a 
launching pud for Washington's space 
weapons. 

Moscow has a trio of motives for this 
agitation: one to do with foreign policy, 
another to do with the Soviet hlnc and 
[lie third a domestic one. 

First, the Kremlin is rearranging its 
policy on Europe and Germany in the 
wake of the failed campaign to prevent 
US missile deployment and to drive a 
wedge between Western Europe and the 
United Stales. 

Second, ns Moscow’s counter-cam¬ 
paign in support of a further deployment 
ol Soviet missiles has flopped, triggering 
more cordial tics between Eastern and 
Western Europe rather than a fresh Ice 
Age. the socialist stales are to be incul¬ 


Genscher in Tehran 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dletrlch Genscher (left) has become the first 
EEC foreign minister to visit Iran since ths Islam revolution In 1979. Here he 
Is In Tehran with the Iran Foreign Minister All Akbar Velayati (See page 2). 

[J’hiiiii: Sven Simi-in) 


cated with fresh fears of contact with the 
Federal Republic. 

Third. Moscow is preparing for the 
greatest patriotic mohilisalion for years 
to mark the 40th anniversary of victory 
over I tiller's Germany in May next year. 

If is intended to stem (lie tide of econ¬ 
omic, societal and ideological substance 
forfeited hy the Soviet Union. For weeks 
Mr Chernenko and Marshal Ustinov 
have proclaimed as nil objective an ideal 
reminiscent of the Stalin era: 

“The Soviet people must he taught 
even more persistently to hive the home¬ 
land, lo hate its enemies mul to he con¬ 
stantly prepared for nets of heroism." 

Such language is an admission of a dis¬ 
turbed, of a failed relationship with one’s 
.surroundings. 

Moscow long wooed Bonn mul sought 
to persuade it to take a more detached 
view of Atlantic partnership, which 
would have reduced its standing in the 
Western alliance. 

It now seems in have realised that it 



That Soviet truck 

The Soviet truck at the centre on an 11-days Swlss-Sovlet-German wrangle 
over Its contents, claimed by the Russians to be radio equipment. It was halt¬ 
ed In West Germany JuBt as It was about to pass Into East Germany on Its way 

....... .. from Switzerland bank to Russia. After an external Inepection ol the oasee on 

““WHy. on I he CiLMt [no. Mos- the vehicle, It wee allowed to proceed. 


(PhiiKxSvcn Simon j 


has accomplished the exact opposite. The 
peace movement has failed to prevent 
missile deployment and has gradually dis¬ 
integrated. The WEU has decided to 
waive the bun on Bonn manufacturing 
conventional strategic bombers and long- 
range missiles. 

This is seen hy the Kremlin as n change 
in the post-wnr order and the very im¬ 
provement in Bonn's status it sought lo 
prevent. 

Vadim Zagladin of the foreign affairs 
department of the CPSU cent nil commit¬ 
tee recently raised the old spectre of a Eu¬ 
ropean Defence Community which, lie 
claimed, was being resurrected under Ger¬ 
man leadership. 

In the heart of Western Europe rel¬ 
ations between Christian Democrat Hel¬ 
mut Kohl and Socialist Francois Mitter¬ 
rand, whose government now no longer 
includes Communists, have progressed 
belter I han expected. 

Relations between Bonn nnd Washing¬ 
ton have remained cooler, hut the military 
alliance between Germany and America 
still works. 

This is seen by the Kremlin behind the 
all-smiles offensive waged by Helmut Kohl 
since his first visit to Moscow a year ago. 
The Bonn Chancellor has sought in vain 
where the Soviet Uniun is concerned to 
paper over missile deployment in a display 
of goodwill. 1 

Moscow has grown even more embit¬ 
tered by the fact that a majority of East 
Bloc states, economically reliant on the 
West, have smiled back. 

Eastern Europe has shown greater re¬ 
pugnance to the East’s missile build-up 
than to the West's. The Kremlin has been 
deprived of its revenge and is hoist by its 
own petard. 

That is why transfer of the main empha¬ 
sis of Soviet propaganda from the militari¬ 
ly incredible total campaign against missile 
deployment to the old standby of revanch¬ 
ism agitation (accusing Bunn of "territorial 
demands" in Europe) makes sense. 

The bogeyman remains the same and 
the military are still selling the pace: not. 

Continued on page 2 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Genscher visits Tehran in bid 


to ni 


I n over 10 years as Bonn Foreign Min¬ 
ister there are few leading world capi¬ 
tals Ha ns-Diet rich Genscher hasn’t vi¬ 
sited. Until 2U July Tehran was one of 
theni. 

His ihree-day visit to the Iranian cap¬ 
ital, accompanied by commercial and 
industrial executives, was the first hy an 
EEC Foreign Minister since the 1979 
Islamic revolution. 

It was not the easiest of visits, given 
the Gulf war Iran and Iraq have waged 
for nearly four years. 

German firms are doing flourishing 
business with Iran, bill trade faces seri¬ 
ous threats, and human rights is sure to 
have been one of the issues raised in 
Tehran. 

Bonn diplomats said the overriding 
political objective was to resume the di¬ 
alogue with Tehran, which had dwin¬ 
dled to little more than a trickle after 
the revolution. 

The aim was to re-establish commu¬ 
nications as they existed before 1 979 . 

There arc no bilateral problems be¬ 
tween Iran and the Federal Republic of 
Germany at present, which has not al¬ 
ways been the case. 

There was an attempt to assassinate 
the German ambassador in Tehran, the 
occupation of the Iranian embassy in 
Bonn and strongly-worded verbal at¬ 
tacks on Bonn by Iran. 

They all occurred in the aftermath of 
the 1979 revolution, when the Shah was 
ousted by the Shi’ite leader, Ayatollah 
Khomeini. 

The Bonn government exercised de¬ 
monstrative restraint at the time, repea¬ 
tedly describing events as Iranian dom¬ 
estic affairs. 

This restraint soon bore dividends. In 
the negotiations leading to the release of 
the US embassy hostages in 1981 
Bonn s mediation was by no means un¬ 
important. 

Bonn still stresses the restraint it ob¬ 
served while Iran was shaken by revolu¬ 
tionary tremors. The lack of acute bila¬ 
teral problems is said to be a main rea¬ 
son why Herr Genscher has visited the 
war-torn, crisis-shaken Gulf region. 

He was bound to call for a swift end 
to the Gulf war, but diplomatic sources 
,;n Bonn say the German government is 
anxious to maintain its neutral stand 
<ind aim at an end to the fighting without 
playing a direct part as an intermediary. 

German commercial and interests set 
great store by Herr Genscher's visit. He 
was accompanied by representatives of 
DIHT, or Standing Conference of 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
and the BDI, or Confederation of Ger¬ 
man Industry. 

They hoped he might succeed at least 
to some extent in easing the pressure 
lately brought to bear on German ex¬ 
ports to Iran.. 

Last year was a boom year for Ger¬ 
man exporters, but 1984 threatens to be 
a slump year, with Iran determined no 
longer to accept the enormous deficit in 
trade with Germany. 

Exports to Iran last year totalled 


i up me pieces 

DM7.7hn, ur r ni||irly DM1 bn more than 
in the last full|Jlr of the Shah’s regime. 

In the-.pnsy&hah era political dia¬ 
logue may K&jjtf been hit by a freeze, but 
trade, fin upj$Hcd, with Iran becoming the 
Inrgesl.-Germnn export market in the 
Third World and the most important in 
the Near and Middle East. 

Yet Iran last year exported goods 
worth a more DMI.5bn to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and the Tehran 
government, feeling the DM6.1 bn trade 
deficit is far too high, is considering im¬ 
posing restrictions on imports from 
Germany. 

The deficit is mainly due to the de¬ 
cline in German imports of crude from 
Iran, which used to be one of Bonn's 
main oil suppliers. At present, so the 
Bonn Economic Affairs Ministry says, 
Iranian oil is not competitive on the 
German market. 

Yet the German-lrnnian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry strongly ad¬ 
vises boosting imports of oil from Iran, 
ns also of other products, such as car- ' 
pels, dried fruit and caviar. 

Steps in this direction may nut reduce 
the trade deficit to any great extent, but 
they could well improve the atmosphere 
psychologically, or so it is hoped. ! 

These problems aside, Iran remains 


Continued from page 1 

perhaps, to the conference table hut at 
least to a more realistic line of argument. 

Marshals Ogarkov and Tolubko have 
announced that it is impossible to de¬ 
stroy till Soviet weapon systems at one 
fell swoop, thereby making nonsense of 
the main propaganda argument against 
missile deployment by the West. 

Fur months Messrs Zamyatin, Falin 
and General Chcrvuv assured West 
Germans that Pershing 2 missiles were 
capable of "decapitating" Soviet defence 
capacity. 

In the East Blue Moscow's campaign 
.to reply in kind to missile deployment 
by the West has Imposed fresh budget 
burdens on socialist stales and proved a 
political fiasco. Ideology and propagan¬ 
da have come to grief on the economic 
realities of Eastern Europe. 

Here too the Kremlin has wrongly as¬ 
sessed the Germans. Economic necess¬ 
ity has transformed the GDR’s Erich 
Honecker into a peace politician who 
constantly argues the case for arms 
control. 

His insistence on East Berlin's own 
interests, particularly in dealings with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko, has 
enormously increased his prestige in 
other Eastern European countries keen 
on greater Independence. GDR officials 
there are no longer viewed as the Uelv 
Germans. . 1 ' 

So the Kremlin's offensive against 
what Radio Moscow calls "pan-German 
revanchism fever” is aimed at deterring 
East Berlin as well as Bonn, with the So¬ 
viet Union agitating and demonstrating 
at all levels against intra-German ties 
gaining a momentum of their own. 

Moscow is not amused by Herr Ho- 
nccker’s projected visit to the Federal 
Republic. His commitment to go ahead 
with the visit in an interview was igno-. ■ 
red by Tass, the Soviet news agency. 


keenly interested in 
educational coop¬ 
eration. The cham¬ 
ber of commerce 
says the Iranian 
Education Ministry 
would' like to train 
30,(100 engineers 
with German as¬ 
sistance. That was 
one reason why 
Herr Genscher's 
party included uni¬ 
versity representa¬ 
tives. 

Peter RnWrtr 
(Allgi-nH-incZi-itung 
Mainz, 21 July lux*!) 



home affairs 


itrauss again figures in the 
mathematics of Bonn 


El Salvador's President Duarte (left) and West Gi 
President von Welzshcker In Bonn. (P(l0b 


El Salvador leader takes his 
country’s case to Bonn 


J ose Napoleon Duarte has received 
the support in Bonn he might expect 
to be lent as the democratically-elected 
President of El Salvador. 

If there is any hope lor a country 
wracked for years hy civil war anil 
caught in a cleft Mick hy left- and right- 
wing extremists, then lie is it. 

Strengthening his hand is in the inter- 


I’rttvtfa has indirectly criticised the 
Bonn-backed loan to the 
GDR, and even the East German lead¬ 
ers' quest for a sense of iiaiioiiul identity 
is called in lo question. 

While East Berlin hailed the July 19-14 
attempt to assassinate Hitler as a "coura¬ 
geous act of historic and national impoit- 
ance," the Red Army newspaper dismis¬ 
sed the German resistance movement as 
'conspirators who were already in favour 
of an alliance with US Imperialism.’' 

Moscow’s propaganda campaign has 
short-term political targets. Hut the 
GDR leaders have so Tar reacted flexl- 
My, pragmatically and with no outward 
signs of nervousness. 

The report hy the poliihurcau to the 
eighth plenary session of the East German 
Communist Parly docs not nccuse Bonn of 
revanchism (the Soviet accusation). Jt 
merely advises Bonn to bury everything 
that is said in "Sunday speeches." 

Strong nerves and stamina are called 
for. The Kremlin can be sure lo step up 
the pace of its campaign and to maintain 
it until at least the first half of next year 
regardless of the US Presidential elec¬ 
tion outcome. 

The Soviet Union is neither able nor 
willing to dispense with trade with the 
West, but trade alone is no guarantee of 
safety. It reduces neither arms overpro¬ 
duction nor the view taken of potential en¬ 
emies. 

Provided the Bonn government calm¬ 
ly lays bare the working nucleus of the 
current Kremlin campaign while bring¬ 
ing its influence more imaginatively to 
bear in the West for a return to a Serious 
policy of detente, it can continue with 
an easy conscience untij the Kremlin re¬ 
verts from agitation to discussion. 

. In the long run a world power cannot 

^itsmterests by refuse toeiigage in 

•• Christian Schmidt-Hiiuer 

(DieZeit ,27 July iy 84 j 


cst ul ihe Salvadorian people iindiiii 
of stability in the entire regionR 
Bonn government lias happily app 
ciateil the fact and leuchcd npprojri 
conclusions. 

The resumption of devclnpmcm^ 
in the ini m of l)M5().(im in finiq 
and technical assistance is at Icastuit 
portan ( as the political attention hi 
deni Duarte was paid hy ChanctT^ 
Kolil. President Wei/siicker and F-i 
eign Minister Genscher. j 

I he S.il\udm ian economy fitsn 
shot in the arm. Without growth. 
lorcclully pointed out, lustings*»Iuc«j 
especially to pressing social problcirol 
his country, will he impossible. < 
Due can hut hope that Germwiii& 
try will heed President I)uarle'sap^ 
to “open the door when we knock.' 

I’ll*.* picvailing iesliaiiti iiinyM 
deist and able but it must be overtop 
otherwise disappointment may 
ly jeopardise M Salvador’s expends 
in democracy. j 

that would he giist lo the mill J 
those who are all in favour of aid wdj 
■Saudinisi dictatorship in NicaragMt* 
accuse President Duarte of being 
Complice lo genocide. 

The blind-eyed political demonstr*; 
tors who chant “Duarte Outr*i* 
cusc Bonn of being a MoolpigM 1 .| 
Reagan policies have no interrt 1 
democracy or human rights in 00 
Amcricu or anywhere else. 

The government is lo be coup*® 
cd on having stood its ground^ 
sis ted on this occasion pressure^ 
hy stoolpigeons of genuine diciaW™^ 

K em t Conw 

Cl* w*. !•***! 

Sffje Ocrnion Srtbune 

F/lMrfch Reiner.} e varies GmbH. 23 
D-2000Hamburg 76 Tel 22 B5i.Telar02-H»* 
Edilor-m-ctugf Olio Hern* E<a<io' Al * un if f _ ftfl* 
English language tub-editor 5’nwfl flufw» 
button manager Georgina Pieone 


t/fll Franz Josef Strauss. Prime 
VMinister of Bavaria, go to Bonn 
^ministerial office? The question is 
Hpressing but it is certainly topical. 

Itoi since 1980, when Strauss as 
pallor candidate lost, has his move 
,Bonn seemed so possible, 
guy believe that he will join the c:i- 
Kt next year when Chancellor Hel- 
ItKohl moves into the second half of 
sterm in office. 

Tlietimingis not particularly ini port- 
i More Important is the change that 
utaken place to Strauss’s public im- 
jt There has been a change of opin- 
K.at least a change of climate. Strauss 
fj) [to longer the national hoomnnn. He 
<M ^longer antagonises the Social Demo- 
: irtiOpposition, or the Greens, or the 
| generally. 

IIj Franz Josef Strauss, the yesterday 
m who polarised everything, is today, 
it.pite his periodic side-swipes from 
Udi, de-activated. 

What has changed, the Bavarian or the 
ndinjj # of the limes? Both would he good, 
ion. H [Haps it is less lo do with the conserva- 
y £ v,< literal government of Kohl than with 
?ro^ political climate. 

.; leatmosphere in West Germany is 
mestij warned, calm. The tendency has be- 
finm at conservative, 
utisit 
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Tjcmticrncy can only function as team¬ 
work between three poweis: guvern- 
Kfli parliament anil the law constitute a 
nfvarious, painstaking controls. 

; A* Constitutional C’oiiM has taken 
Wo ensure tlint elected lepreseulaiives 
nut be driven into a powerless 
^nor of this power triangle. Ihe Karls- 
j-*Court has .said that the Flick invest i- 
committee can demand to sec files 
rf*® 1 throw light oil die question of par- 
nations. 

! to be expected. I he most ini- 
jj 1 ’® 1 task of Parliament is to keep a 
*#on government. The classic instru- 
38 for doing that is an investigation 
®®ttce.The coinmittc should uncover 
^ of power, and fm this reason the 
^rs of Basic Law included article 14 
t *wising parliamentary investigation 

Lillees. 

^this weapon is blunt when it is not 
. look at all the papers involved 
8s peetfic case. 

government does mu want 
w! heW<,rk uI ^ Flick investiga- 
mmitlee by withholding Flick lilcs. 
COmri, ry Finance Minister Gcr- 
ojjj to ' [e| lberg has ap pealed to lax sc- 

four! has dismissed 
/gumcm. The Court took the view 
Ita J , ^‘Ck affair that involves ment¬ 


hol h* C * a "‘ ,,r >» v,, bes mem- 
, the government the delerinining 

btcCrir .P u ^* c interest was the need 
todhik 31 ' 011, rax secr ccy can be safe- 

^ b y the committee. 

^J^dsruhe decision is a s ictnry for 
^ Hil l . and democratic principle 
afidlv iuon of power. w .* , 

lienv Cirallu 

tHambur K trAI*nJWjii. IK Jul> lv«4| 


STUTTGARTER 

NAGHRICHTEN 

The sense of exhaustion and and re¬ 
lict after the national agitation over the 
deployment of the Nato missiles may 
have played a role, whether one is satis¬ 
fied or not with the politicians in Bonn. 

Chancellor Kohl, who is not exactly 
dynamic, convinces just by his presence. 
He is there and lets things take their 
course. Political routine. Stability made 
in Germany .And then Strauss. After the 
cold war of words in the 1960s as re¬ 
gards policies towards the East Bloc 
and Germany policy Strauss has almost 
become a pragmatic driving force. 
There is no doubt of that. Strauss has 
clearly turned 180 degrees. The “mur¬ 
der” reproach against East Berlin after 
the death of Burkert at a frontier cross¬ 
ing point is no longer on his lips. He 
“wrapped up" the first billion deutschc 
marks credit for East Germany. 

Strauss, the Germany and East Blue 
policy expert. Strauss, the prospective 
host fur the East German head of state 
Erich Honecker, and as participant in 
confidential talks with SPD politician 
I lorst Elimkc — who would have though 
all this possible. 

What has surprised the Opposition 
and the political left (and not only them) 
is that Strauss has become the driving 
belt ul detente, and is against a return.lu 

T he relationship between stale and 
the trade unions after a long period 
when they were distanced from each 
othci has reached a new low. 

I bis should not be surprising. In times 
when there is little to he divided up the 
fight about Ihe few crumbs of growth 
has become rougher. 

Chancellor Helmut Schmidt in the 
Iasi days of being in office was at odds 
with the trade unions. At the Kurt Schu¬ 
macher memorial celebration in Han¬ 
over lie contemptuously culled them 
"interest groups". The link between the 
Social Democrat Chancellor and the 
workers became fragile. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl, conserva¬ 
tive hut not it firebrand, did not move to 
mend matters but gave support to one 
side. In the tough metalworkcrs/print 
ers dispute he sided with considerable 
emphasis with the employers. 

He called the unions’ demand for a 
35-hour working week "dumb and irre¬ 
sponsible’'. Now that ihe 38.5 hour 
week has been achieved and the pow¬ 
der-smoke of the strike has vanished the 
Chancellor's words have given the un¬ 
ions earache. 

This would perhaps all be remediable 
if the next labour dispute was not just 
round the corner. But this time the gov¬ 
ernment dues not find itself in the role 
of onlooker able to applaud its favourite 
team from the sidelines, and whistle 
down opponents. 

The stale is this lime a party to the 
wage negotiations and must defend the 
general interest against the interests of a 
few. 

The public services and transport 
workers union has demanded a 35-hour 
week garnished with a few greedy side- 
requests. 


* c*i\ 
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Kohl and 


wWS SS F.J.STRAU 8 S 

falsely prophesied. ‘■UIIES R 
The former C'uld 
War warrior Strauss 
suddenly appears as 
tiic politician uf 
pence. This change 
has come about pos¬ 
sibly tu make it easi¬ 
er for Strauss to gel 
back to Bonn. In¬ 
deed as chairman of 
the CSU he has an 
indisputable right to 
a scat in the cabinet. 

Chancellor Kohl 
would prefer to sec 
Strauss in Munich 
rather than in Bonn 
for the Bavarian has 
repeated "It docs not 
matter who sits un¬ 
der me as chancel- 
lor. But former <}$|. 3°X 
Chancellor Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger's 
experience with the 
then Finance Minis¬ 
ter Strauss during 
the Grand Coalition 
was that it was best 
to have the trouble¬ 
maker in the cabinet. 

It could he a good ——,--- 

thing, although it is Kohl ar 

not possible to be 

certain about this, that a quieter and more 
productive Strauss could be useful to 
Kohl’s government were he subject to ca¬ 
binet disciplines. But with what portfolio? 

A future cabinet reshuffle could open up 
all kinds uf possibilities. But is a solution 
possible, with or without the vice-chancel¬ 
lor function for which the FDP would 
stand fast. 

U is possible that the SPD and the 


Link between 
state, unions, 
hits low point 

When in a few weeks' lime the giants 
collide, when the dustmen begift hang¬ 
ing the dustbin lids, where will a media¬ 
tor emerge, who has the stature to ap¬ 
pease? 

I he public services union chairwom¬ 
an Monika Wulf-Mathies, who is alwnys 
striving to come out from uwjer the sha¬ 
dow of her predecessor Heinz Klunckcr, 
will certainly not be prepared to lake 
the blame for a lack of toughness and 
tenacity. 

The work hour wishes of public ser¬ 
vants might be less popular than those 
in (he private sector. 

The 38.5 figure for which the metal 
workers and printers fought, whittled 
down by the steelworkers to 38, is like a 
stage on the way to the goal on Ihe hor¬ 
izon. 

If the public services union failed to 
achieve this goal they must fear being 
derided as the foot-sore union. 

New Finance Minister Marlin Bange- 
mann seems tu suspect that the state 
and unions will run into a cul-de-sac. if 
they do not try lo coinc to terms with 
one another and find a way out of the 
labour crisis. 

The Minister has swallowed his hasty 
words about union legislation that 
would stifle the wish lo strike in the fu¬ 
ture. 

Unlike his predecessor Count 
Lambsdorff who rode over trade union 
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i Genscher: “Terrible film”. 

(Cartoon: Horst Haizlnger/Nordwcsi Zcltungj 
Greens could profit from this at the next 
general election, if-Strauss turned up in 
Bonn. The slogan would be "and in the 
end we have Strauss as chancellor." ,But it 
is certain (hat it is no longer possible to de¬ 
pend on the anti-Strauss syndrome. 

So Strauss lo Bonn? The best bet is 
probably that in the medium-term that is 
what will happen. Jihyen Offenbach 

(SiuiigurkT Nachridik-n. 1K July 1VK4) 

leader concerns Like a nineteenth centu¬ 
ry hussiir, Bangcmann tries lo form u 
new Concerted Action. 

Concerted Action was discovered by 
Karl Schiller during his term in office. It 
involved government, unions and em¬ 
ployers associations getting round a 
table and informally voicing their aims 
so that the tough hard nuts of their de¬ 
mands could be pul to one side. 

In 1977 the trade unions left the dis¬ 
cussions in anger over the employers 
obduracy over cb-determinntion. Obsti¬ 
nately they refuse to re-open the dia¬ 
logue, because they have noted that they 
would be bound to specific responsibi¬ 
lities. 

The omens were not good in the talks 
that have taken place between the pub¬ 
lic services union and Interior Minister 
Friedrich Zimmermann in preparation 
for the wage negotiations scheduled to 
take place in autumn. Both sides seem 
to be getting ready for a battle, the Min¬ 
ister because he plans to order civil ser¬ 
vants here and there to be strike-break¬ 
ers, and the union by holding on to a 
quiver of Basic Law arrows against such 
a move. 

. The mediator and the law have the 
last word in a labour dispute in which 
Ihe two sides cannot independently sort 
out their differences, in a dispute in 
which from the start the aim is to "anni- 
hilate” the opponent. 

So long as they can find a way out the 
rules of the state are functioning, even 
when occasionally they give the impres¬ 
sion that a state of emergency should be 
declared. 

The room for normality has got 
smaller. Not an inch of space should be 
wasted. Jens Gnndlach 

(Hannovcnche AllgcmcincZeiiung, IV July 1984) 
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T he new poverty g:*p in Gcnminy is 
the painful experience, for people 
brought up in a welfare stale, that after a 
year on full dole the welfare cheque is 
just not enough to rnnke ends meet. 

“I've simply abandoned hope," says 
one of the new poor, a man who earned 
good money until a few years ago and 
used to be able to support his wife and 
family with ease. 

They could afford the little extras 
that are the spice of life in an affluent 
society. Then he was sacked on grounds 
of illness. 

The Family was cushioned from the 
worst effects of unemployment for the 
first year of entitlement to full benefit 
but has since been one of the growing 
number of welfare recipients on the 
brink of what Germans regard as sub¬ 
sistence. 

Residual unemployment benefit is 
not enough. The family has to apply for 
welfare allowances to make sure of at 
least enough to eat. The erstwhile 
breadwinner is 43 and still in poor 
health. 

He is unlikely to find a job even If 
there is a substantial improvement in 
the unemployment rate and many of the 
2.1 million who are now out of work 
find employment. 

His case is anything but a sad excep¬ 
tion to the rule. His plight, and that of 
others raised by the trade union move¬ 
ment, was predictable. 

Every month more and more people 
no longer qualify for the Full unemploy¬ 
ment benefit because, for instance, they 
have drawn it for a full year and are still 
out of work. 

Not everyone is entitled to it in the 
first place. At present 35 per cent of the 
unemployed still draw full benefit, 28.4 
drhw reduced benefit (which is often be- 
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low the poverty line) and 36.7 per cent 
have no ent itlement whatever. 

This third group consists of people 
who haven't paid unemployment insur¬ 
ance because they left school and were 
unable to find a job or because they 
were self-employed and didn't qualify 
for the unemployment insurance scheme. 

If husbands, wives or the family are 
unable to help them to make ends meet 
their only option is to apply for welfare 
allowances, and an estimated 50 per 
cent of potential claimants are too ash¬ 
amed or otherwise reluctant to do so. 

Local government authorities, who 
pay welfare benefits, are already com¬ 
plaining that one welfare claimant in 
four has been out of work for over a year. 

By German standards this is a dra¬ 
matic development. Ten years ago 69 
per cent of registered unemployed drew 
full benefit and a mere six per cent the 
lower rale. 

. The new poor are mainly older work¬ 
ers and people in poor health, migrant 
workers and a growing number of young 
people who go straight from school to 
the breadline. 

They are the ones who know from 
personal experience what the "new 
poverty" is like. But the unemployed in 
general arc worse off than they used to 
be now government spending cuts have 
steadily eaten away at unemployment 
benefits. 

You now have to have worked longer 
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to qualify, which iiaturally hits begin¬ 
ners and people who have been unem¬ 
ployed before. 

The amount paid in reduced benefit 
has been cut, and welfare allowances 
have lagged behind inflation for years. 

The poor in the Federnl Republic 
have grown even poorer. They arc the 
ones who are paying the highest price 
for public spending cuts (no matter how 
necessary cuts may be). 

How macabre it must be for the poor 
now to learn that in spite of high unem¬ 
ployment the Federal Labour Office has 
accumulated a surplus of DM2.7bn be¬ 
cause expenditure has been lower than 
expected, partly because an increasing 
number of unemployed have been out of 
work for over a year and are drawing 
lower benefit. 

Understandably, local authorities are 
not alone in wanting to see a change 
brought about (in their case because of 
the welfare burden). So do the Opposi¬ 
tion and the trade unions. 

Politicians on the trade union wing of 
the Christian Democrats arc also calling 
on the government to make sure thnt the 
Labour Office surplus is shared out to 
help the unemployed. 

But more is at stake than allocating 
DM2.7bn that has suddenly materia¬ 
lised as a surplus. 

Living front hand to mouth in this 
way could easily boomerang if the La¬ 
bour Office's finances were to take a 
turn for the worse, and paying full un¬ 
employment benefit for longer than 12 
months would merely postpone the ba¬ 
sic problem. 

What is needed is a serious attempt to 
end the vicious circle of hopelessness 
thill surrounds the long-term unemploy¬ 
ed and give them some hope of relief. 

I hiit will call lor cash, of course, but 
also, and more particularly, for greater 
imagination and readiness to risk un¬ 
conventional measures. 

Labour Office officials in Nuremberg 
are suid to be considering additional 
manpower measures. Whatever hap¬ 
pens, we can certainly not afford to ig¬ 
nore the long-term unemployed. 

That would he lo condemn them to a 
form of poverty we all felt wc had over¬ 
come in this country long years ago. 

Stefan Geiger 

(Stuiigartcr Zcltung, 17 July |yX4) 


jetlw a firing squad. 

filly the day belore, Stiuificnbeig 
ihon Haften. his adjutant, flew from 
iiSnioRasicnhurg in East Prussia for 
ha! the Wnlfs.sehim/c. the Fiihrer’s 
81! was an opportunity not to be 
Kd after sn many unsuccessful bids 
tassinate Hitler. 
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------ ... z-iiidirs Minister 

Hemer Geissler, who has virtually 
called on Land governments to cancel 
its subsidies. 

Pro Familia is a recognised charity. 
Its statutes outline its role as that of 
counselling.on sexual affairs and family 
p anmngas “a contribution toward pu¬ 
blic health and societal development by 
means of marital and partnership coun- 

^dueminn T' y . ? lannin S’ P arema l and 

educational advice and combating ille¬ 
gal termination of pregnancy.”. 

Pro Familia took over from a family 
planning organisation founded in 1952 
that saw ,ts role as that of "pronioline 

have child a rc e „ d »° n 3 re,p ° nsibl ' 

It provided advice on general family 


“‘guard mountings and driving to 
idfi wos convinced Hillci 
fi u. and at 3 p.m. his adjutant rang 
^jsirassc to tell the conspirators 


• . miij iii.i ■ uiia im.i >>— ■— , mini- | , 

rvaux, hut since the reform oftfcj V “ d „ e “ »“ lhl: P^ sw,,r 
abortion law hns increasingly S? ,? . * r, EI5<- r J > P<- r V t, ‘’ 

.rated on helping women anxioas®^^ 5 ""I s were to be .solute, 
minate unwanted pregnancies. ■ “ L ' h ils 1 lll,nn,k ' r ,,n 

ion. are strongly opposed to PxtBj 1 "•"»>. eo.nn.ander . 

ia's netivities There have ^ "'“' ^■'uetant t.. gtv 

raids on its premises. J “*br“u« ‘f," ’ 

Pro Familia bases its activities""# HeW-Marshal Kei 

licle 16 of ihe 1968 human rights P^J ^ ^ ™ f s t J L i ‘ ld - 
lamation. which states that: 


“Parents have u fundamental h . 

right to decide freely and 
the number and timing birm o 
children." ^ 

(SuildL-ul^clK“ Zciiun^. 11 Jul) 


l^^t-Uhrcrwas dead. 

“(nil l * lcrc had been an explo 
tiff, i lllcr wa * only slightly injureiJ 
4 told p rcturne d lo his Berlin HC 
[ hr omm Hitler was definiiel 

*j 

ifuse myself during th 
‘atd. “fi didn't work.” Frnmr 
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told him. “You must commit suicide im¬ 
mediately.’’ 

General Olbricht appealed to 
Fromm. “General," he said, “the time 
for action has come. If we don't act now 
the fatherland will be doomed for ever." 

Col. Mcr/ von Quirnhciin had al¬ 
ready given orders for Operation Val¬ 
kyrie to go ahead. General Fromm 
wanted to have the three officers arrest¬ 
ed immediately. 

“You can’t have us arrested," Ol¬ 
hriehl culinly told him. "You are mistak¬ 
en as to who is in control of the situa¬ 
tion. We are arresting you.” 

As preparations for moving troops 
into Berlin went ahead in Bcndlers- 
tias.se, Mussolini arrived at the Wolfss- 
clinnzc for talks with Hitler and Himm¬ 
ler ordered Stauffcnberg’s arrest. 

The assassination bid clearly seemed 
lo have failed but the conspirators were 
still determined to go ahead and esta¬ 
blish a fail accompli in Berlin. But time 
was rapidly running out. 

Major Remer, commander of the lo¬ 
cal guard battalion, refused ro carry out 
orders and arrest Goebbels. At 6.35 
p.m. he spoke lo Hitler on the phone. 

Ten minutes later, news of the assas¬ 
sination attempt was broadcast in a spe¬ 
cial bulletin by the Dcutschlandsendcr. 

In Uendler.stras.se General Beck, who 
was lo head the new government, and 
Field-Marshal von Witzlehen. who wus 
to be the new commamler-in-ehief of 
the Wehrmachl, were in conference. 

In Paris Wchrmacht troops had taken 
the SS and police barracks hy Morin and 
disarmed and imprisoned 1.200 men. 

Shortly before midnight a company of 
ihc GrnssdciMschlaud Regiment 
marched into the Hendlcrslnisse HQ. 
1'he end was nigh. 

General Fromm announced that Col. 
Merz von Oiiirnhcim, General Beck, 



Claus von Stauffenberg . . . broke 


his oath 


(Phutn: Archiv) 


Col. Stauffenherg and First Lieutenant 
von Fliiftcn had been court-martialled 
und sentenced lo death. 

Beck tried to cummil suicide but 
failed. Fromm had to order an NCO to 
give him the coup de grace. Slauffen- 
berg was shot in the courtyard with the 
words “Long live Germany!" on his lips. 

When the Nazis had fully regained 
power Fromm was sentenced to death 
for cowardice in the face of the enemy. 
The coup collapsed within 12 hours of 
the assassinution bid’s failure. 

Resistance to Hitler’s regime took 
shape long before Germany looked like¬ 
ly to lose the war. There were resistance 
groups that worked independently of 
each other in the early years of the 
Third Reich. 

They included the Kreisau group, led 
by Helmut von Moltke and including 
Continued on page 6 


Forty years since July plot 


to kill 

The resistance group that failed when 
the 20 July 1944 bid to assassinate Hit¬ 
ler came unstuck was not the only at¬ 
tempt to oppose and oust the Nazi re¬ 
gime. There were many others between 
1933 and 1945, historians noted at an 
international conference held in West 
Berlin to mark the 40th anniversary of 
the 1944 coup. 

G eneral Haider, the chief of Hitler’s 
general staff, is kaown to have 
called on the Fiihrer dozens of limes 
wiih a pistol in his pocket, but he 
claimed not to have had the heart to 
shoot a defenceless man. 

A general staff colonel, Claus von 
Stauffenberg, eventually decided to 
break his oath and kill the dictator. He 
may have failed but at least he made the 
attempt. 

Opposition to Nazi rule in Germany 
ranged widely — from opting out, “dom¬ 
estic emigration" and passive resistance 
to conspiracy with the political objec¬ 
tive of a coup d’etat. 

There was honourable collaboration 
and dubious resistance, ns the US histo¬ 
rian Klcmcns von Klemperer pointed 
out in the final debate at the Berlin con¬ 
ference on the political and moral mo¬ 
tives behind the decision lo join the re¬ 
sistance. 

German opposition to Hitler was 
slow und hesitum to organise, and it 
failed to realise (he perfection and bru¬ 
tality of the Nazi regime until Hiller was 
firmly in control. That was nininly be¬ 
cause the transition from democratic 
rule in the Wcimur Republic lo dictator¬ 
ship under Hitler was not an abrupt one. 

The Reichstag was largely excluded 
from active government by Chancellor 
Briining’.x policy of rule by emergency 
decree in the early 1930s. while the 
elected government of Prussia was dis¬ 
missed by Chancellor Papen’s Reich 
government in July 1932. 

Both were milestones on the road 
from democratic government in accord¬ 
ance with the I9|9 Weimar constitution 
via authoritarian rule to Hiller’s dicta¬ 
torship. 

In the early years after Hitler came lo 
power the prospects of resistance to 
Hitler could hnrdly have been poorer, 
especially as the new rulers skilfully put 
a gruundswell of nationalist sentiment 
to good use on their own behalf. 

Bochum historian Hans Mommsen 
warned against measuring the resistance 
in terms of tangible success. Experience 
with present dictatorships had shown 
thnt (hc July 1944 resistance movement 
stood very little chance of success. 

This assessment was reaffirmed on 
closer scrutiny of the conditions in 
which the conspirators had to operate. 

The situation was much the same for 
civilian resistance groups but, as the 
conference agreed, too little research 
has yet been done on them. 

German Society and Resistance to 
Hiller was the theme of the conference, 
making it clear that historians plan lo 
pay greater attention to the entire range 
of German opposition to the Nazis in its 
various forms and sectors of activity. 

Working parties dealt with regional 
resistance, which was frequently run by 
small and effectively camouflaged 
groups. 

After the Nazis had broken up larger, 
wider-based Opposition groups the So¬ 
cial Democrats, for instance, set up 
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sport clubs, card schools and choirs, 
while the Communists set up under¬ 
ground resistance groups in Berlin, 
Hamburg, Saxony and Thuringia. 

The history of resistance by young 
people in Germany has by no means 
been fully investigated. The Scholls 
were not the only ones lo staunchly op¬ 
pose the Nazi regime. 

A number of youth groups, parts of 
established movements, went under¬ 
ground and set up illegal resistance un¬ 
its. 

The Edelweiss Pirates are one in¬ 
stance, the Catholic youth groups an¬ 
other of opposition to Hitler among 
some young people in Germany. 

The conference made it clear that at¬ 
tempts to sound out the extent and im¬ 
portance of German resistance to Hitler 
as a whole are made difficult by the 
problem of deciding where to draw a 
line between active opposition and pas¬ 
sive resistance. 

The church was cited as an example 
of opposition to Hitler in many in¬ 
stances being located in an inter medi¬ 
ate, “grey" zone between conforming 
and resisting. 

High-ranking civil servants and mili¬ 
tary men also often had lo create the im¬ 
pression of being collaborators for pur¬ 
poses of camouflage. 

But could the open criticism of farm 
legislation by Heinrich Liibkc, who was 
later Bonn head of stale, be termed re¬ 
sistance? What, for that matter, about 
farmers who refused to sell land for mil¬ 
itary installations? 

The answer must surely be that it 
probably wasn’t. Attitudes of this kind 
can certainly not hc classified ns active 
resistance. 

The Berlin conference debate on re¬ 
sistance to Hitler in German society 
likewise made it clear that the July 1944 
coup was the only active hid lo over¬ 
throw the Nazis. 

The military had initially been a sup¬ 
porter of Hiller umi Nnzl rule. It later 
emerged as their most determined en¬ 
emy. But that, said Berlin political 
scientist Richard Ldweiilluil, wus in no 
way a contradiction. 

The main motive of the July 1944 
conspirators was to restore constitu¬ 
tional government. Harvard historian 
Harold Deuisch said Leipzig Obcrbiirg- 
ermeister Carl Gdrdelcr, on being asked 
what was the most serious problem Ger¬ 
many faced, had answered without hesi¬ 
tation. 

Gordcler, who was intended to head 
the new government, said the problem 
was how to restore human decency in 
the country. 

It was noted at the conference that 
the GDR has taken to paying greater at¬ 
tention to the July 1944 coup as part of 
its efforts to promote a sense of history 
and national awareness. 

Einheit, the theoretical journal of the 
SED, the East German Communist Par¬ 
ty, has devoted a lengthy article to 
Stauffenberg to mark the 40lh anniver¬ 
sary of the coup. 

The "spokesmen for reaction,’’ it not¬ 
ed, had no right to claim the 1944 coup 
as part of their own tradition. 

The conference felt that young peo¬ 
ple in the Federal Republic of Germany 
needed to be taught in greater detail 
about German history in general and 
the history of resistance to Hiller in 
German society in particular. 

Axel Schiiizsack 

(General-Aniiclgcr Bunn, 10 July IV84) 
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Creditors, debtors both wrestling with 
the horror of Third World debt 
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L atin America is the scene of a chal¬ 
lenge that may prove crucial for the 
future uf the West mid rclaiinns be¬ 
tween the northern and .southern hemis¬ 
pheres. 

Il is Hie challenge faced by creditors 
in the North from debtors in the South. 

CEiancellor Kohl could hardly have 
chosen n better time to visit Argentina 
and Mexico, but has he come brick with 
the right ideas on how ru defuse the 
lime-bomb of Third World debts? 

Politicians have so fur let financiers 
— the banks and the IMF — handle the 
pressing problem of Third World debts, 
and they long succeeded in keeping it 
under control. 

In the wake of oil price rises in the 
early 1970s the developing countries 
needed cash to hold their own as prices 
skyrocketed, and the banks generously 
arranged loans. 

They were able to recycle Opec pet¬ 
rodollars to ease (he oil shock that 
would otherwise have floored the Third 
World. 

The developing countries are now 
roughly $70Ubn in debt to Western 
banks and financial institutions, and 
Latin America accounts for half this 
staggering total. 

The bubble burst in August 1982 
when oil-rich Mexico was unable to 
fund debts totalling nearly $90bn, loans 
rashly applied for and rashly granted on 
the assumption that oil prices would 
continue to increase and Mexico would 
have no trouble in repaying. 

Suddenly, two years ago, bankers rea¬ 
lised that their Third World loans had 
been based more on the desire to earn a 
quick profit than oil level-headed analy¬ 
sis of credit risks. 

Leading banks have since closed 
ranks behind the IMF. which insists on 
strict terms being fulfilled before sanc¬ 
tioning further loans. 

IMF terms arc mainly intended to im¬ 
prove the debtor's balance of payments. 
They must curb inflation, slash public 
spending, import less and export more. 

Bnnks are only prepared to negotiate 
fresh loons once letters of intent huve 
been submitted to the In ter national 
Monetary Fupd. 

But this, approach to crisis manage¬ 
ment by tlie banks is increasingly prov¬ 
ing to have been built on sand, amount¬ 
ing to little more than new debts for old. 

In reality neither creditors nor debtors 
have the least idea how such enormous 
debts can ever be repaid. 

■: iThc economic situation in most Latin 
American countries is catastrophic, 
with galloping inflation nnd high dollar 
interest rates continuing to attract rogue 
capital to the United States. 

Export earnings.may be enough to re¬ 
pay interest, but never capital outstandr 
■big. Even the most optimistic forecasts 
work on the assumption that Latin Am¬ 
erica will need to increase its debts by a 
further 20 percent over the next fiveye- 
(trs. .. . 

Shaky loans and doubtful assets are 
on the increase In all banks’ balance 
sheets. The latest increase in dollar in¬ 
terest rales has led to a $5bn increase in 
sums outstanding. ■ . , 

Third World debts have long ceased 
to be merely a financial problem. They 
are political in dimension. For the deb¬ 
tors it is a matter of economic survival, 
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for the creditors of the future of the 
Western system of economic coopera¬ 
tion. 

South America governments have 
their backs to the wall. IMF require¬ 
ments call for more time and greater 
sacrifices than their precarious domes¬ 
tic positions will as a rule permit. The 
house of cards has been wobbling for 
months. 

In the Dominican Republic, which is 
$2.4bn in debt, people took to the 
streets when the government doubled 
many prices last April at the IMF’s be¬ 
hest. In three days pf riots nearly 60 
people died and hundreds were injured. 

At the end of May Bolivia, with debts 
totalling $5bn, announced that it would 
no longer be funding its foreign debts on 
account of a six-week general strike 
against the government’s austerity 
plans. 

In June the vice-president of Brazil, 
which is $9.1bn in debt, laconically an¬ 
nounced: 

“We will have to find a solution. 
Debts are constantly increasing and 
threaten to trigger domestic unrest in 
Brazil." . 

Also in June, President Alfonsin of 
Argentina, which has debts totalling 
S-Mhn, said he would mil allow debts to 
be paid at the price of Argentinians go¬ 
ing hungry. 

From the military government that 
held power in Buenos Aires from 1976 
to 198.1 lie has inherited a 500-per-eenl 
inflation rale its well as Argentina's for¬ 
eign debts. 

He is not prepared to accept the aus¬ 
terity packugc proposed by the IMF. He 
says it would impose loo heavy a burden 
on a democracy that has only just been 
restored in Argentina. 

Mexico, $90bn in debt, is likewise in¬ 
creasingly groaning under the burden of 
the economics on which the IMF insists. 
Export earnings are still not enough to 
repay debts. Fifty per cent of Mexicans 
are either out of work or underemploy¬ 
ed. Inflation is 60 per cent. Crime is on 
the increase. 

Most countries may. to a large extent 
have only themselves to blame for the 
position they are in. There is invariably 


a wide gap between the handful of l icit 
people who prefer to invest their money 
abroad and the many poor people who 
live from hand In mouth. 

Between 1978 and 1982 ail estimated 
SSOhn was transferred from Latin Am¬ 
erica to hank accounts overseas, ac¬ 
cording to the Bank for International 
Settlements, Basic. This rogue capital is 
sorely missed by domestic economies. 

But it is less a, mailer of win* is to 
Maine for the situation. The question 
now is how long the prior will continue 
lo.be content with their lot! 

The time-bomb of Third World debts 
is a political challenge for the rich credi¬ 
tor countries too. What would happen if 
the bubble burst ami not just poor coun¬ 
tries such as Bolivia but potentially 
wealthy ones such ns Argentina, Brazil 
and Venezuela were to try and break the 
stranglehold by refusing to repay either 
capital or interest? 

The international banking system and 
the Western capital market would be 
hard-hit. Governments would need to 
shore up the banks with massive trans¬ 
fusions of taxpayers’ money to forestall 
n repeat of the 1929 Crash. 

Borders with other countries would 
be hermetically sealed, with administra¬ 
tive controls being imposed in a bid to 
make ends meet. There would he a seri¬ 
ous risk of world trade being reduced to 
barter business. 

In this atmosphere of panic.and frus¬ 
tration would institutions that have 
been instrumental in ensuring affiucncc 
and security in the West for the past .1(1 
years, such as the OECD, the UliC and 
even Nato, survive? 

Western governments, former British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Denis 
Healey recently noted, are complacent¬ 
ly lie tiding for disaster - and the banks 
with them. 

Realising this dnngcr is a first step in 
the direction of dealing with it. Remedi¬ 
al action cannot be limited solely to one 
debt rescheduling agreement tiller nil- 
other. 

Developing countries must see at 
least some prospect of nut being 
doomed to debt for the next century nr 
so, and that presupposes three points: 

• The cure must not take the form of a 
successful operation bdt a dead patient. 
The developed world has a vested inter¬ 
est in political stability in the develop¬ 
ing countries. 
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est Germany is doing well on 

. -... world markets even though other 
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as a cure to their ills. This is anecttc£R> Economic Affairs Minister Mar- 
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;Bangemann. 

Bui he told a Bonn press conference 
[hi it would be false to close one’s 
would also be 
to improve 


The plot to kill Hitler 


Continued from page 5 

E.ugen Gerstenmaier, who.was later to 
become Speaker of the Bonn Bundes- 
tag. 

There was the group headed by Carl 
Goerdeler, the former Oberbiirger- 
meister of Leipzig. 

They all drew up plans for a new 
constitution and ideas on how Ger¬ 
many could be governed constitution¬ 
ally after the overthrow of the Nazis. 

There was also an Opposition move¬ 
ment in the Protestant Church led by 
Pastor Martin Niemdller and a Cathol¬ 
ic Opposition led by Cardinal von Gal¬ 
en of Munster. 

An important part was played by the 


Socia Democrats led by Julius Leber 
ahd Wilhelm Leuschner. Stauffcnberg 
had suggested Leber as head of a new 
government. 

♦ Th .® t J ,l,lar y Opposition faced the 
formidable problem of ousting the gov¬ 
ernment in power in the middle of a 
war, which could easily lead to a “stab 
in the back" legend. 

As historian Hans Rothfcls later 
wrote:'They had to take upon them¬ 
selves a heavy obligation and a higher 

responsibility, that of opposing a lead¬ 
ership who ordered sacrifices for the 
inhuman objectives of a barbaric Grea¬ 
ter Germany and were in the throes of 

they tlfr" ? f 0ods t * ed, ne iriwhich 
they threatened to lead the entire Ger- 


fk main responsibility for winning 
flirt and maintaining competitiveness 
fj^iedwith the economy itself. 

Asiudy produced at the conference 
id there was no evidence that West 
fanny was, in general terms, losing 
ppeiilhrcncss in the technical field. 

some companies in certain 
Ms probably did have difficulties. 

In 1982 West Germany held first 
London had nothing but “sugarin world trade lor industrial 
to offer countries in debt. Le .Ik- f'ods with a 16.7 percent share of the 
Paris, wrote. ; uket, with the US second with 15.1 

Words of praise for the IMF'S and J, ip;m with 14.7 per cent, 
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geting. It would be unhelpful if, be¬ 
cause of weaknesses in some sectors, a 
"technology complex” were lo devel¬ 
op. 

The .study culled for a re-think of 
economic policies on the principles of 
the free market economy, creating 
more room for industry to manoeuvre 
and a strengthening of the inclination 
to invest. 

Economic policies must be geared 
lo maintaining “relatively favourable 
regional conditions". 

Retcrring to the recent industrial 
dispute the study maintained the re¬ 
sults could he an excessive burden to 
companies and could lead swiftly to a 
threat to competitive positions. 

As regards the Common Market the 
Bonn government must he ready to 
ward off protectionist and interven¬ 
tionist tendencies. 

Heinz flak 

(i lie Well, 12 hil> 1‘iK.li 


T he trend of German industry tow¬ 
ards concentration is persisting, ac¬ 
cording lo the monopolies commission. 

Every two years, the commission re¬ 
ports on commercial competition in 
West Germany. 

The trend towards concentration eas¬ 
ed between 1977 and 1979, says the 
cominissipn, but between 1979 and 
1981, when the economy was weak, 
concentration in most industries in¬ 
creased again. 

The commission examined 40 differ¬ 
ent industries. In 23, concentration in¬ 
creased, in eight it declined and in nine 
it was irregular or constant, 

In economic sectors that showed an 
increase in concentration turnover was 
DM536 billion, those with a declining 
concentration tendency DM346 billion 
and the remaining nine DM495 billion 
of turnover. 

The commission sees no need for 
government action yet. The monopolies 
commission had achieved, in practice, 
security nnd dependability. 

Eherhnrd Kantzenbuch, chairman of 
the monopolies commission made the 
suggestion that companies of a certain 
size should he regulated. The commis¬ 
sion had not before given consideration 
to this point. 

According to the Commission's state¬ 
ment the IlH) largest industrial under¬ 
takings in West Germany had extended 
their position. They had a turnover in 
1982 of about DM723 billion, repre¬ 
senting 39.6 per cent of total turnover 
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in production industries. In 1980 the 
position was 37 per cent. 

The first ten in the top “lOU” were 
well to the fore for their net value was 
higher than the next thirty companies on 
the list. 

According to Kantzcnbach the top 
ten, measured in net value terms, were 
Daimler-Benz, Volkswagen, Ruhrkohle, 
Thyssen, RWE, Bayer, BASF. Veba and 
Hoechst. The largest West German un¬ 
dertaking. however, only had 17.5 per 
cent of the turnover of the similar lar¬ 
gest company in the world list. 

Economic Affairs Minister Martin 
Bnngemann, commenting on the Com¬ 
mission's report, said that the applica¬ 
tion of monopoly measures was very Im¬ 
portant for the future "and the report 
contributed to clarifying the commer¬ 
cial legal position.” 

The Confederation of West German 
Industry criticised the commission for 
drawing a direct connection between an 
undertaking's financial power and a 
possible encroachment on competitive¬ 
ness. 

The Confederation said that at a lime 
when industry needed to restructure it¬ 
self combination should not be made 
more difficult. 

Heinz Mur maim 

(K»!nvr-Siiuli Aiuvigci.! 1 July LyK-l) 


Disagreement over effects of 
engineering workers’ strike 


O pinions differ on what effect the 
long drawn-out engineering work¬ 
ers’ strike will have oil the West German 
economy. 

Not a significant amount, says the 
West Berlin-based institute for econom¬ 
ic research (DIW). 

Its latest report lias even adjusted 
growth forecasts slightly upwards. 

Nevertheless it does fear that growth 
will sag next year and that there will be 
no reduction in unemployment. 

However, the Huniburg-based 
IIWWA institute for economic research 
disagrees. It says the dcul worked out to 
end the strike will lead to increased 
costs and less room lor manoeuvre. 

Companies would become increa¬ 
singly concerned with rationalisation. 

DiW maintains in its latest weekly re¬ 
port that iwu-third.s of the fall-off in 
production due to the strike and lock¬ 
outs will be made up for in the second 
half of this year. 

Additional costs because of the 
shortened working week plus the wage 
settlement would be sufficiently limited 
lo leave room for increased profits in 
the second half of the year. 

DIW regards exports as the strongest 
stimulus to the economy with a price in¬ 
crease of 8.5 per cent. The West Ger¬ 
man economy will profit from the gen¬ 
eral increase in world trade and the 
strength of the US dollar. 

There will also be a considerable in- 
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In the building industry the institute 
expects a price increase of six per cent. 
The researchers also believe that des¬ 
pite an increase in discount rate there 
will be a drop in interest rates on the 
capital market during the year. 

Unlike previous forecasts the insti¬ 
tute now believes that the economic 
upswing will not lead to a reduction in 
unemployment, blaming this on gov¬ 
ernment budgetary policy. A consider¬ 
able backlog of investment demand in 
the public sector that would create 
jobs has been dammed up. 

The institute maintains that the un¬ 


employment figure will remain more 
or less ns it is in 1984 and that the un¬ 
employment percentage of nine per 
cent will not alter although the year 
will be Ihe third successive year of 
production increases. 

The West Berlin institute regards as 
acceptable government proposals to 
relieve the tax burden. The institute 
appeals to Ihe Bundesbank, the central 
bank, lo maintain a tight grip on the 
money supply despite the strong dol¬ 
lar. 

Next year there will be a general 
slowing down of economic activity, ac¬ 
cording to the institute, particularly in 
the United States where Ihe growth 
rate will drop from six to three per 
cent. Developments in Europe will not 
make up for this. 

The West Berlin institute expects 
that the economic growth rate for 
1985 in West Germany will be two per 
cent, for 1984 almost three per cent. 

The HWWA institute believes that 
the strike settlement will have a bad ef¬ 
fect on economic growth and employ¬ 
ment. 

Increased costs and less room to 
manoeuvre in pricing policies mean 
that companies will concentrate more 
and more on rationalisation measures. 

As the new work regulations expire 
in autumn 1986 the “price pessimism” 
in industry will be challenged, for new 
settlements affecting costs will have to 
be reckoned with. 

An aggravating factor will be the fai¬ 
lure to do anything about subsidy poli¬ 
cies. It was intended to dismantle or li¬ 
mit subventions, but they have contin¬ 
ued. 

(Bremer Nachrichlen, 12 July 1V84) 
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AVIATION 


Designers swap blueprint 
for the video screen 


M csxerschniill-Bolkuw-Blolim(MBB) 
have designed a civil plane lor the 
first time in Europe, mil on a drawing- 
board, bin using video screens, light 
pointers and computers. 

Airbus A320 was designed in every 
detail on a video screen, the daiu from 
the drawings was stored in a computer 
tor transfer to a magnetic (ape for the 
builders or reproduced on micro-film or 
prim-outs. 

Computer Graphics Augmented De¬ 
sign and Manufacturing (CADAM) 
makes it possible to put together hilli- 
ons of parts for mathematically exact 
Wuc-print.s and drawings of the new 
Airbus A320. CADAM is a graphic 
video screen system. 

More than 100 CADAM video 
screens were used in Hamburg and Bre¬ 
men in MBB's aviation division for the 
A320. 

CADAM software, electronically and 
graphically controlled equipment, 
makes it possible lo call up in seconds 
two-dimensional pictures of the A32U, 
elevations, sections and detailed draw¬ 
ings. By means of a transformation par¬ 
ameter drawings can be brought to¬ 
gether so that an almost three-dimen¬ 
sional picture is available. 

Development and design on □ screen 
not only saves an enormous amount of 
time as compared with the drawing- 
board, but also makes it possible to be 
much marc exact. 

For example a line drawn hv the light 
pointer on the 40 by 40 cm video 
screen, aided by the computer model of 
the CADAM software, is four times 
more accurate than a line drawn on a 
drawing-board wiih a rule. The elec¬ 
tronic line is much closer lo a mathe¬ 
matical straight line. 

When required, drawings on a video 
screen can be reduced in size. Correc¬ 
tions or alterations to die drawings arc 
immediately programmed and stored in 
the computer as are all the drawings and 
di awing details, and they can be instant¬ 
ly recalled. 

The economic advantage of CADAM 
mainly involve the direct transfer of da¬ 
ta from design to construction as well as 
less cost in making design changes. 

Aided by the software it is possible, 
for instance, to look at a component 
drawing frdm different positions on the 
video screen and to take from this com¬ 
ponent a specific detail, enlarge it so 
that it can be corrected or altered. 




The presentation possibilities of the 
CADAM system arc almost unlimited. 
At MBB everything for the A32U has 
been developed and designed by the 
CADAM system, including the facilities 
for the construction of the aircraft and 
the metal and synthetic masterials for 
the plane itself. 

The definition phase of the A32U on 
the video screen has ended. Now begins 
the detailed construction, and since the 
aircraft is divided up between the Air¬ 
bus partners MBB is concerned with the 
fuselage and the tail plane. 

Every component, either of metal or 
synthetic materials, that is part of a 
structural unit, will be drawn with a 
light pointer on the video screen. 

An important operation on the video 
screen is drawings of milled compo¬ 
nents, complex aluminium or titanatc 
parts, that are milled from large panels. 

Using a post office link-up it is poss¬ 
ible for Hamburg or Bremen to transmit 
instructions as to the geometry of the 
pons to he milled to the milling equip¬ 
ment at the MBB central machine works 
in Varel. 

It is possible to transmit via CADAM 
data for the production of aluminium or 
synthetic parts, the production of fuse¬ 
lage parts, the assembly of fuselage sec- 
lions and the tail plane. 

When the computer has been given 
building parts to store via CADAM ihe 
required information can be called back 
with the aid of micro-film without hav¬ 
ing tu use a drawing. 

The video screen drawings mi micro¬ 
film arc enlarged and processed lo the 
work point with a "work card". The mic¬ 
ro-film can he pal on display on the 
video screen. 

Large drawings, stored by CADAM 
011,1 produced directly with the aid of 
a plotter. 

Speedy technological advances in the 
aviation industry means that production 
cycles have been considerably short¬ 
ened. The CADAM system is a consid¬ 
erable aid to this trend. 

Airbus Industrie is equipping A320 
with the very latest in lehnological deve¬ 
lopments. 

A320 will be equipped not only with 
a development of the aerofoil used in 
the A 300 and fully electronic controls, 
but also with an “integrated flight data 
system" that can trace damage and irre¬ 
gularities before they have any effect on 
the flight. 

tDie Well, 14 July IV84; 
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Crew-of-two Airbus 310 
allays pilot objections 


T he second Airbus, the A310, has 
been in operation for about a yeur 
and has carried about a million passeng¬ 
ers. 

The aircraft’s performance has 
pleased the German carrier, Lufthansa, 
anti seems lo have overcome initial ob¬ 
jections by flight deck crew over cockpit 
technology. 

In the development stages, pilots ob¬ 
jected strongly to plans to eliminate the 
Might engineer and thus reduce the crew 
from three to two. There were even 
strike threats. 

Bui now Vcrcinigung Cockpit, the pi¬ 
lot and engineers union, says fears have 
not been borne out and the aircraft has 
.shown itself to he as sale as oilier ma¬ 
chines. 

What has happened is that a compu¬ 
ter has taken over the role of the (liiid 
man. the flight engineer. The technology 
of the craft means that the two remain¬ 
ing members of the crew now have all 
the controls in front of them. 

Previously, dials and warning lights 
needed so much space that they were in¬ 
stalled out of sight of the pilot in panels 
tit the side, where the flight engineer sal. 

On the A310. switch ami dial space 
has been saved and everything that 
needs to he looked at has been incorpo¬ 
rated in a small console within the pi¬ 
lot’s vision. 

The aim of the aircraft's designers 
was economy in fuel consumption and 
personnel. It has achieved both. 

Pilots came out strongly against this 
reduction in crew, although a two-man 
crew for a jet aircraft was not an excep¬ 
tion (the DCQ and B737, for instance) 
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The pilots not only feared thaiiij 
air the flight crew would he tootau 
burdened. Inti, more imporlanily.it 
would he a decline in safety siamlm; 
Critics said: “Six eyes see more tLi, 
four/’Niii lor the lirst time souIIbsl- 
possihly sensitive technology caed 
mistrust. 

I lie new Boeing 737-20(1 slumtp: 
licularly how claims of aircraft tnalri 
are not always tiki, says Veretnipj 
Cockpit. 

Aviation has made a massive leap! - 
wards with the Airbus 31n.accurdinj: 
experts, i lie new wings have rate 
wind resistance and greater lift.andtl 
aircraft's computerised systems and r 
lot illations technology aie eimsiiSertJf 
technological ad\ anccs. 

I'.lcctioiiic sensois, cnmpulcmaut] 
and newly-tlcsigned coloured so® 
working together, cllicicntly givelliica 
Might iiiltnmillion and make ii jiossi&Q 
aiUiimal flight pioceiluies even nun 
Hie A 11U has an automatic Highl?’ 
lem. tliai conveniently provides tf- 
view with intorinalion on die condin'U 
"fall equipment on Itoanl. jf 

Warning ■ieelets" that cmuiwri’l 
the furthest cm nets nl the 
craft, track down irregularitieswitliptf 
cision and when theic is a hitch butbp 
lots are provided simultaiicoiidy *** 
visual and written directions. 

The system goes even further. Ih^ 
presses for the niotiicnl warnings® 1 
are not important lor u particular^ 
of the flight, so that pilots arc notunflf 
cessarily worried. 

Lulhausa pilots report, for iim** 
that at take-off only at a certainsp» 
tire fire-warnings “let through" 

The automatic flight control sy 4 *®! 
made up of the traditional automat^ 
lot. the automatic propulsion 
the path computer and the clec Ul 
flight instrument system. . 

Theoretically the plane can be len | 
itself, for the “safety net" cns,,rcS ^ 
the automat ion docs not endanger * 
plane. It goes without saying. 50 . 
htmsti, that the plane can land b 
completely automatically. 

Despite the complexity of 
the Airbus 3 Ml has proven itself w i 
fully developed product. 

‘Tears have not been justified M 
operation of the aircraft lias been#; 
as other machines.'' Vereinigun? _j 
pit says. Lufthansa has the l ar £ cs * 


a*; 

have l# 3 


of A31 Os, eight tiircraft and 
after a year ol operations 

“magnificent". 
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GHH AT A GLANCE 



Printing presses of worldwide repute 


M.A.N.-Roland Druckmaschinen AG with Its German production 
centres at Offenbach and Augsburg Is the printing-press supplier 
with the widest range of products on an international scale. 

The Offenbach works manufactures sheet-fed offset presses for 
sheet sizes from 520 x 720 to 1200 x 1600 mm, which are used 
mainly for the printing of pictorials, books, maps, labels, brochures, 
Posters and packing material. Short production limes and a constant 
Quality are the result of most advanced electronic equipment. 

"High tech" is also the attribute to be used for characterizing the 
printing machines built at Augsburg. Web offset presses from this 


The GHH Group in the service 

of the world economy: 

* Series production to a 
high standard of design 
and construction; 

* high-quality 
specialist production; 

* system-based flexible 
solutions to the problems 
of plant construction; 

backed up by intensive 

R & D efforts. 
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plant are employed all over the world for the printing of newspapers 
and telephone directories as well as high-quality coloured 
illustrations, periodicals and advertising material. Letterpress rotary 
machines are supplied to newspaper printing houses, and web-fed 
gravure presses for paper formats up to 2400 mm are available 
for the printing of magazines of which millions of copies are sold. 
Electronics play a major role In rotary printing as well, shortening 
preparation times and minimizing paper waste. 

Printing presses from M.A.N.-Roland are renowned worldwide for 
their excellent quality and maximum reliability. 


Products and services for: 

• the basic and 
producer-goods Industries, 

• the energy sector, 

• transport and mechanical handling, 

• communications engineering, 

■ chemical and process engineering, 

• the construction industry, 

• the processing industries. 
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GutehoffnungshQtte Aktienverein 
D-4200 Oberhausen 
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THE ARMS RACE 


The militarisation of space 
raises moral conflicts 


A lbert Einstein’s craggy, care-worn 
face looked down on visitors to a 
two-day conference of scientists held in 
Gottingen to consider the implications 
of militarisation in outer space. 

Einstein looked down from posters 
all over Gottingen University as though 
he was inexpressibly saddened by prem¬ 
onitions of what his discoveries were to 
lead to. 

The ageing Nobel laureate's features 
advertised a city-centre rally of con¬ 
cerned physicists, chemists and ma¬ 
thematicians to protest against “Star 
Wars” militarisation. 

A Gottingen group of scientists asso¬ 
ciated with the peace movement invited 
fellow-scientists to attend the confer¬ 
ence, learn more about the "Star Wars" 
project and consider the scientific com¬ 
munity’s role in this alarming drama of 
the future. 

Gottingen seemed an appropriate ve¬ 
nue for such a gathering, and not just 
because it is a university town with a 
distinguished scientific tradition. 

Twenty-seven years ago 18 scientists 
spoke out in Gottingen against the con¬ 
sequences of nuclear armament. They 
included Otto Hahn, Carl Friedrich von 
We iz sticker. Max Barn and Werner 
HeisenbeTg. 

The organisers were doubtless hop¬ 
ing lo trigger a similar clarion call in 
sending out invitations to Max Planck 
research institutes and university sci¬ 
ence departments all over Germany. 

In July 1983 a similar congress in 
Mainz was attended by 3.000 scientists. 

In November this year a congress on bi¬ 
ological and chemical warfare is to be 
held in Mainz. 

Star Wars are not an immediate pro¬ 
spect or even an imminent one, hut they 
have progressed from science fiction to 
scientific laboratories. 

President Reagan started the ball 
rolling with his 23 March 1983 Star 
Wars speech in which he called on 
scientists and technicians to develop a 
space defence system against nuclear 
missiles. 

He feels the project will help to keep 
the peace. Opponents of this fresh turn 
of the screw in the arms race feel it will 
make peace even less safe and sure. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany 
the Star Wars speech was either ignored 
or greeted with a shake of the head. 

The hundreds of billions of dollars 


that arc to be invested in a programme 
employing over half the US scientific 
community surpasses the normal range 
of powers of imagination. 

But German physicists and mathema¬ 
ticians seem most alarmed. 

Scientists know that their findings hold 
good worldwide. A formula discovered in 
a German laboratory today could tomor¬ 
row form part of an American or Russinn 
killer satellite programme. 

Transferring weapon systems to outer 
space will not promote peace, or so the 
Gottingen conference organisers say. 
They feel it will increase the likelihood 
of nuclear warfare. 

The fear of a first strike that might 
destroy everything, the unreliability of 
increasingly complex, breakdown-pro¬ 
ne computer systems and the possibility 
of spy satellites being knocked out by 
the enemy make peace anything but saf¬ 
er. the conference was told. 

“For many scientists the limits of 
readiness to participate in such danger¬ 
ous plans has been exceeded," said con¬ 
ference organiser Professor Schneider, 
a geologist, in his opening address. 

But this statement was not further 
specified, An exact borderline between 
basic research and applied science, with 
its military ramifications, cannot be drawn. 

No-one can say how serious the con¬ 
flict of conscience must be before scien¬ 
tists decide to have nothing more to do 
with military research programmes. 

• In the United States, said Congress¬ 
man George Brown, most .scientists as¬ 
sociated with military research pro¬ 
grammes are either not interested in the 
political or moral consequences of their 
work or dependent on military research 
for their livelihoods. 

The situation is probably much the 
same in Germany even though there are 
no space research programmes here 
with military uses. 

Yet a greetings telegram to the 
Gottingen conference wns signed hy 
170 of the 700 scientists who work at 
the German Aerospace Research Esta¬ 
blishment in Munich. 

The conference was not, in any case, 
aimed at persuading scientists to make 
spectacular pledges not to work on mili¬ 
tary projects. Its purpose was lo warn 
against a trend that was felt to be omi¬ 
nous. 

"We must bear in mind the conse¬ 
quences of our activity” Professor 


Schneider said. “We must think matters Cnintin P 

through to their conclusion, as Galilei ^LlvilCC. 2L IOlTfl 1 

says in Brecht's play, unless we are coil- " 

tent to be useful jaeks-of-al 1 -trades IVki* I 

whose services can be hired for all pur- ItJT iSOClHl 

poses." 

This appeal to the scientific comuuin- TirOPTOCC n 

ity's sense of moral and political re- r* vITt , / 

sponsihility prompted several speakers 

to look further afield than their scicntif- A '/ , . ^' ar s Hinilau conference 
icdisciplines. x* Nobel laureates a speaker nt : 

Professor Hans-Peter Durr, director 1101111 . 1 lL ‘ ^ rs J the clash • 


Science, a force * THE THEATRE 

for social Conflict: Star of David on their 
progress, or.. } backs and fear in their hearts 

A 1 this year’s Lind:,,, A tllW1 UCai L5 


Professor Hans-Peter Durr, director 
of the Max Planck Physics and Astro¬ 
physics Institute, Munich, and an expert 
on quantum and gravitational fields, 
gave a lecture on deterrent strategies. 

Gottingen mathematician Eckart 
Mans, whose speciality is algebraic 
number theory, drew up a draft treaty 
banning space armament. 

Nuclear physicist Victor Wcisskopf, 
76, a former pupil of Max Born’s and, 
alongside Linus Pauling, one of the two 
grand old men at the conference, deliv¬ 
ered an impassioned address on first- 
strike strategies and arms limitation. 

The conference was more anti-Amer¬ 
ican than anti-Soviet, although doubt¬ 
less unintentionally. 

But since scientists were more con¬ 
versant with American research pro¬ 
jects and political objectives, only Am¬ 
erican projects were mentioned — al¬ 
though few speakers failed to refer lo 
ihe Soviet arms build-up. 

Both sides were mentioned in appeals 
for disarmament. 

Given America’s lead in microelec¬ 
tronics and computer programming, 
.scientists felt the United Stales had the 
edge in militarising outer space and held 
it responsible for the arms race. 

They also fell they were more likely 
to he able to exert influence on the Un¬ 
ited Stales than on the Soviet Union. 
“Al least we have some influence there,’’ 
Professor Wcisskopf said, “whereas a 
gathering of this kind couldn’t even he 
held in the Soviet Union. 

“But wc have to live with the country 
even though we dislike and even hate its 
social system. A war would be the death 
of us air 

The catalogue of political objectives 
flint were felt to need achieving if nuc¬ 
lear disaster was to be forestalled 
sounded little different from what poli¬ 
ticians of all hues never tire or telling us 
needs doing. 

We need detente and cooperation. 
The Soviet Union must not Teel we are a 
threat to it. We must disarm, negotiate 
and foster understanding,” Professor 
Weisskopf said at the city-centre rally. 

An audience of 4,000 npplauded his 
words as though he had just proclaimed 
the all-encompassing formula for ensuring 
world peace. Hans-Anton PapeiuUeck 

(Honnovcrsehc AMgcmdnc.*J July | VX4) 
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thc grancUldini made by science. fi[ cnC c? When do victims lose their 

, cuum ; , stood io flat al circumspection? When do Kiev 
con rust lo the less pleasant vi«s ^nieso like their torturers that they 
scientists held by society as a ** *,«mtl.e towel? 
which holds them responsible far«, ,■ , . . 

ronmental destruction and to* ^ !T T '<? r" *'? U,S ' 
rnce u ,nc nj xqr scene of Joshua Sobols Ghetto 

win,;.,* ao , . • aduced hy Paul Zadek. The piece is 

Wm«n„ , , r- S T d K, m 1962 * iJj-t l»«. ten .lays bafurc .ha li- 
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structure of nucleic acids. 
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pi ujcl lo develop and nianufacllltt Mlsteh were nnavoiduhle. 
atomic bomb. Was it, lie wondered.: . , , 

irony of fate'' lie Israeli author Joshua Sobol sub- 

"Blessed is .he man of science,"* esu.nina.ion in 

Euripides in .he S.h cenlury f „ n “ 

does mankind no evil and is 5? 2 I. 8 n \ \ ,T‘ C ‘ 

ealed in unjust aclivities." vv l, ’ w S,: " '!' I,a ™' 
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dignity since the Ancient World is« ... . 

valid. Wilkins saw. Scientist, bet 
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on consensus, coperalion and Iheto ‘ I las ^' 

es.y and in.cgrily of the researcher, .. . ,l ' 
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most scientists, Wilkins complains.at « . , 

far t.Ki busy io liolher with the truth. ,( 7 , 2 ^™*“' l* 11 ' 
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220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products 'made in Germany 1 



Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers arid products 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like ah 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with . 


manufacturer’s or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1.400 pages A4, Indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM80.26 post free in 
Germany, DM90 cif abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 


DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (061 51)33661 


, this year. Joshua Sobol, un- 
JQhere, who came to the West Her- 
w performance, is an cxiraoriii- 

^Prolific auiliiir. 

(1 Was ^ rf| in Tel Aviv in IM3M. was 
\.J[ drs ‘ n a kibbutz, studied philso- 
^'heSorbonne and has lived in T el 
i,n |heM,,:ia| ' 
bun t [■ wAA/Hrtr No fewer than 
tot. 0 Hebrew plays have been 
i C< 1 in Israeli theatres, 
ije. ^°b«l lakes themes from Jew- 
■'liiin^ an ^ CMn * e *nporary Israeli life 
bi*- die destruction of Jems- 
^Plav hu ^ ,,mun '* the harmful 
^tald ^ ^ anal 'cal nationalism; Ihe 
of ^ ^fore the founding of the 
iijfis . ,rae k {he myths and estim- 
. .‘ifdy ^i«nisn»; Israel's rcli- 
^disim ' ■ n1, h:, ‘‘ ri sed hy Sobol, 

.^ies e ^ f ral ' ,,n °f heroic ideals in the 
* >r J ,, *hua Sobol is oh- 
j^iij D i ,lle question; what is a Jew? 
■ nin ^ r s Ni%hi he pro- 
cv crish picture of the Jewish 


thinker Otto Wcininger, who despised 
“'he Jew” more than “woman”. It is a 
dramatic analysis of the Jewish anti- 
Semitism of Karl Luergcr. the Mayor of 
Vienna, of Jewish self-hate, in fact. No 
iron is too lint for Sobol's writing hand 
to grasp it. 

I he star of the West Berlin produc¬ 
tion of (ihetto is Esther Ofarim. She is 
touching hut not .sentimental. Only tow¬ 
ards the end when she is in the library 
looking for instructions on how to use 
bombs does she become an unsuitable 
cliche of the female partisan fighter. 
Until then she sings tenderly and sadly, 
short Yiddish songs, defers to Gersh¬ 
win’s jazz with Swansea and the tear- 
jerker— Parlez-moi d'nmour. 

She should have shouted with joy but 
her style did not permit joy. She sang of 
the frightful situation in which she was. 

The Ghetto theatre wns placed in 
neo-expres.sionislic settings by Jo¬ 
hannes Griitzke. Jakob Gens, the Jewish 
police chief, believed it was a means of 
reminding the Jews of their creativity, 
their culture and the necessity of solid¬ 
arity. 

lie stood sceptically in apposition to 
the socialist Hermann Kruk, leader of 
the labour organisation, the only Jewish 
organisation in the Ghello Mini was 
democratically elected. 

Kruk wants to boycott the theatre. He 
said: "You don't have theatre in the 
eemetciy." Mirec weeks before 50.1MH* 
Jews wete nuiidcicd- 

Kruk and Gens represent two oppos¬ 
ing moral convictions. Gens is of the 
view that the Jews will mil he deported, 
so long as they are part of the theatre 
group. I le believes his position is moral¬ 
ly so stiong that he breaks up the labour 
oiganisalion and threatens his opponent 
Ki uk with depot lalion to a death camp. 

I*.ilist Jacobi, who plays the socialist 
Kruk. has difficulty defending his ideal¬ 
istic position in the realities ol the camp. 

Michael Degen, who plays the realist 
Gens, is the miul embodiment of his 
convictions, lie argues about the .siiml- 
lest thing. No one who was not in the 
Ghetto would have the courage to take 
him on. With the Star of David on his 
black uniform he is a laughing slock fi¬ 
gure of an SS man, but his internal sense 




of security makes a 
laughing stock of 
every one of his op¬ 
ponents. In ihe 
Ghetto there are 
much worse con¬ 
flicts than the dis¬ 
putes over the thea¬ 
tre. The textile 
manufacturer Weiss- 
kopf sets up a laun¬ 
dry and tailor’s shop 
to make German 
uniforms. He dreams 
of a five-year plan 
with Goring and - . . ■ 

sees himself us a bu * "« 

successful emrepre- K 
neur who cun pmh- Klttel (Ulrich Tuk. 

ably provide work fur a possible few 
workers doing possibly a lot of work. 
Otto Tausig plays informer Weisskopf as 
a comic. His pride in his job makes him 
into a monster. 

Gens had to face up to the most fright¬ 
ful decision. The Osclimann Ghetto was 
put under him with the order that 
12,000 Jews, half of Ghetto’s inhabit¬ 
ants, were to he put to death by the Jew¬ 
ish police. 

Gens beats down the number and 
eventually hns lour hundred old and 
sick Jews pm to death. 

This corresponds to Sartre’s philoso¬ 
phy of dirty hands, when he says that he 
cannot afford to have a clear consci- 
, ence. lie says:"To save a few Jews 1 was 
obliged to hand over others for death. 
There was nothing left lo me but lo wal¬ 
low in the lnud.'The theatre group sing 
and dance between this and many other 
scenes, that lake into account and de¬ 
fend the emotional and physical resist¬ 
ance of the Jews lo cooperation with the 
Geriiiiinx. 

A ventriloquist puls his life at risk 
when he gives his dummy the order — 
C’huzpc —. lie lets the dummy tell the 
awful truth niul seems to try to head it 
off. Whilst scolding (lie dummy lie nil- 
rails that what he says is true. Hermann 
La use plays flic ventriloquist in u 
stunned manner as does Alexandre Gui¬ 
ld the dummy. 

Gens is obliged to condemn three 
Jewish black marketeers to death for 





Deathly earnestness never overshadowed: a scene from Ghetto 

(Photos: Roswiiha Hock) 


Touching but not sentimental. Esther Ofarim (left) as 
ghetto singer In Ghetto with power-drunk 8S officer 
Klttel (Ulrich Tukur). 

ur a possible few murder, hung by the Jewish police and 

ily a lot of work, have a parly with the theatre group, 

trmer Weisskopf as Weisskopf organises the buffet with the 

his job makes him aid of one uf the black marketeers al¬ 

ready hung. 

i lo the most fright- This is all only possible because SS 
limonn Ghetto was Officer Kittcl admires the Jews, their vi- 
h the order that taliiy. their industry, their imagination 
Ghetto’s inhabit- and their humour. Kittcl is transformed 
> death by the Jew- into a Dr Paul “from Rosenberg’s staff 
who wants to study Jewish culture bc- 
thc number and forc th ey are murdered. He laughs 

hundred old and aboi,t the wa y llie Jcws ha vc learned, in 

i. the Ghetto and in Palestine, to go along 

n Same's philosn- ' vil ' 1 l 1 tu ’ sc in l> 0 ' vcr " Thm is ™ r dis " 
hen he says ilia, tu, chowier. ■ 

ve a clear consci- kdtc! lias two black cases with him. 
ve a lew Jews 1 was !f! unc lhcrc saxophone, because he 
■ others for death ”kesjazz, and in the other there is a mn- 

t to me but lo wal- c!lin0 Bun ’ becflusc l,e lovcs 10 P ,a V witb 
theatre group sing Jc f!! 1 '. . „ , 
tis and many other ulnch Tukl,r ma,,a 8 cs lt) P*«y this 
) account and de- K,tlel *° ,l,al hc is <»f anything, 

nd physical resist- N(> 0,,c knows wbo hc wiH he in the next 
npom.ion willi .lie ! lle saxophonist nr .he mur- 

dcrcr. He is not a demon, only a fisli-cy- 
,. ,.- . . ed, snot-nose, drunk with his power. He 

mmlTitil L .-«r!i.sr lS “ 8 monster who kiuxts al death. 

p .ilinniu t ]] ih Nothing is more frightful about him 
ic dummy tell he lhan his hllmouri 

j* °. ,r y 10 ? L,fll j 11 In the most horrihle of all the revue 
V, inn JJ 1C ftt “ numbers the theatre group's costumes 
«is true. Hermann sin nn j ( ] ancCi They tell how they have 
cnln uqui.si in n heen hoJ|c(| a||ve# f lentcn< gass / d antl 

es ex n re ui- di sn iemhcrcd. Representing t|ic mur¬ 
dered Jews the costumes embrace and 
o condemn three dance a tango. When the head of the 
eers to death for players creeps out of the costumes SS 
T Officer Kittcl praises (heir imagination 
and shoots them with his pistol. 

It is a shattering end. When they are 
murdered everything to do with theatre 
is dead — or so it seems for a short 
while. 

Then Zadek lets the virtuoso clarinct- 
list Gioro Feidmann appear once more. 

. As at the begiiuiing of Ghetto when he 
.. recalled survivors from the past so he 
. led Ihe performance back into the past 
, with music. His clarinet creates distance 
and ihe distance makes applause possi¬ 
ble. 

Who should be praised the most, Es¬ 
ther Ofarim, Michael Dcgcn or Ulrich 
Tukur? They are all three exceptionally 
. good. 

And how to praise Zadek? Hc has 
T 1 answered all the questions as to whether 

a this inadmissible blend of mass murder 
and musical should be presented or no 
by his production. It is admissible when 
r done as he has done it. 

Georg Hense / 

>rn Ghetto (Frankfurter Allgcmcinc Zcilung 

Kotos: Roswiiha HeckJ fur Deutschland, 14 July 1984) 
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■ ENTERTAINMENT 

Americans wait in the wings for 
European television film boom 

S ooner or later, says Hollywood European film directors arc increasing' tape. “Wc will he in I he vanguard ol de- 
producer Jack Valenti, there will be ly alarmed. vclopmcnts provided they heat! in the 

only 1,000 cinemas left in Germany, Not everyone goes as far as Volker right direction." 
with a weekly change of programme. Schlondorff, who would soonest bar US At present they aren’t heading that 

Young people will see films at the productions from the European TV way. or at least, developments are prog- 

cincma, while older folk will watch them market. “Why not be protectionist to ressing regardless of film directors, 

at home, preferring either video or sa- begin with?” he asks. “Let them fend for Belgium, for instance, lias been com- 

telliteTV. themselves. There is bound to be fight' pulsorily covered by cnblc TV, which is 

As the system will work worldwide ingin the arts.” mere wishful thinking where Bonn Posts 

there will be virtually no limits to the Most European film directors are and Telecom Minister Christian 
production budgets of major film com- more moderate in their views. They Scltwarz-Schilling is concerned, 

parties, who will control networks too. compared notes in Munich recently. Yet there is not a single Belgian film 

This forecast can readily be shored where FERA, the Federation of Euro- director on the board that supervises 

up by facts and figures. At the present pean Film Directors, held a conference cable TV programmes. There are no 

rate there will be 30 TV channels avail- on The Media in the 21st Century — A plans for directors to be represented on 

able in each of the EEC countries by Challenge for European Film-Makers. similar watchdog bodies in Germany 
1090, whereas now they can be m»m- FERA stands for Federation Euro- either. 

hered on the fingers of one hand. peenne des Rlalisateurs Audiovisuels. If Belgium sets a bad example, then 

Assuming each to he on the air for 10 it has a membership of roughly 400 Eu- France is exemplary in the positive 

hours n day and films to account for 30 ropean cinema and TV film-makers. sense. French Arts Minister Jack Lang 

per cent of programmes, that would FERA’s president, Peter Fleisch- has guided through the National Assent- 
mean 250,000 hours of fenturc films a mann, made it clear in Munich that bly legislation designed to end “nudio- 

yenr would be needed for screening in there was no question of European di- visual piracy." 

the European Community. rectors wanting to stem the tide of prog- The new French law provides for di- 

With only six years to go, France, Ita- ress. rectors to have a mandatory say in how 

ly and Britain, the three major film “We have nothing against the new producers market their films. Films cun- 
producers in the EEC, produce a mere media," he said. “What we object to is not be marketed on video until they 

1,000 hours a year, whereas Belgium the no-holds-bnrred coinc-what-may have been networked in cinemas for a 

for instance totals a paltry 20 hours. approach governed solely by profit mo- year. 

Small wonder the major US film com- lives." This provision is controversial, of 

panics are confident there will be a gap What he and his fellow-directors — 

for them to step in and fill. They expect want is to have n say in developments. 

European earnings to total over DM4bn not to stall them. "Our aim is to look af- Continued from page 10 

a year! ter the interests of the viewing public." spirit of science, the British Nobel 

So much for figures. But they must be They are even less alarmed at the laureate says, 
borne in mind lo gain some idea why prospect of switching from celluloid to If science is to regain its dignity scien¬ 

tists must concern themselves directly 
with the unpleasant problem of morally 
questionable uses of science. 

in particular, they must not close their 
eyes lo the frightening extent of war re¬ 
search. Many medics tire working on ways 
and means of killing or injuring people by 
way of chemical or biological warfare. 

Wilkins recalled in l.imlnu that in the 
First World War the German chemist 
and Nobel laureate Frit/ I labor had cn- 
thusiiisticitlly paved the way lor large- 
scale use of mustard gas. 

He also noted that in the Second 
World War insecticides were developed 
into nerve gases in Germany (even 
though they may not have been used). 

Modern chemical weapons consisted 
of two individually non-toxic sub¬ 
stances that only became a lethal nerve 
gas when combined. 

The US government had since 1980 
applied for budget funds to develop 
such binary weapons. Congress had yet 
to sanction them. 

The only hope of disarmament in chem¬ 
ical weapons was if no further develop¬ 
ment went ahead on binary weapons. 

Biological weapons, he said, were 
first developed (but not used) by Britain 
in the Second World War, whereas Jap¬ 
anese medics tried them out on a large 
scale on prisoners of war. 

The US Defence Department is cur¬ 
rently underwriting 43 research pro¬ 
jects on viruses, bacteria and toxins. In 
six cases the aim is to clone antidotes to 
nerve gases. 

It is hard lo say whether projects arc 
offensive or defensive in character, Wil¬ 
kins feels. Genetic engineering certainly 
opens up many new approaches to bio¬ 
logical warfare. 

New diseases could for instance be 
developed to infect one ethnic group 
but not another. Diseases could also be 
developed that were transmitted by 
germs resistant to antiobiotics. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 

>m\ 


supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the yearn are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic factsand figures for every country In the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for dally use in 

commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

. Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80; 

Asia/Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 19.80; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-620Q Wiesbaden l 
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course. Jean-Paul Belmondo has X HEALTH 
lenged it in court. ,J 11 

In Germany films locally madcue * t A 1 1 

lowed six months in which to cam, I iGlIPCC CPf 

ney at the hux office, and Uj>p ro j u . 
have accepted this arrangementbu 
of n gentlemen's agreement. |\ n r/\ ri r 

Owners of video recorders can ie 11. 

for t lie nisei ves w h e t her t he utul c * 

by this arrangement. U is ecu*. 

doubtful whether it is « n effecth i 

u,; r 

of technology." 

Directors set greater store by b (uc \actors are worried that loo many 
to be set up by the European Comma Jchildren may be given patent medi- 
ny to subsidise dtsirthulion. ^ airncd lo hcip , llcm cope with 

"It is up to individual coumrintj ^31 school when what they really 
look after domestic productions,"r jjjdoscr parental care ami individ- 
EEC official explained in Munich^ w dicaUltcntion. 
when it comes to distribution the Eta ly-powercd advertising campaigns 
pean Community will lend a hand: 4 manufacturers are aimed at par- 
Arts Ministers in the Common Ms 3 jnd may achieve little more than 
kcl have already agreed in principle ora generations of schoolchildren for 
set up the fund. It has now embarkedu aaddiction, two Hanover .specialists 
its long march through European C« ^ 

munity institutions. iluadvertising is extremely persuu- 

II remains to be seen whether dire- showing a tired and nervous child 
tors will last the distance. No man; tsdesk. His head rests on his hand. 

how much help is provided it will^ listless and a little tearful. 

tremely difficult lo survive the o> ^ arc open and homework has 
laught of the majors. , ^ n0 | |j ccn d^ne. 

II the worst comes to the worst,fid biisuch an everyday scene ns the nd- 
Vnlonti may well he proved right $ jfe rf | a i ms ? This tired and careworn 
people will go to the cinema inmuchti j^nty gazing at his homework, is 
same way as people go to the to; ^advertisement headed: “When 
now - as a subsidised minority. . ^difficulties arc the result of a 
WolfKom: jid with the environment..." 
(ticiuTiil-Anzi-iiicr H«inii. ikmi^ The advertising copy goes on to cx- 
— — - - .—=4 otihat can be done about learning 

Roughly hull government W ““ *“ a ?. suil1 "! .•>' ,lw c ““ 
research amt <lcvclopn.cn. indT» 

(and probably a .similar propnrta.l "* “» k<! ,hl ' eh,U 

East) is devoted to mililurv objectives. §' 1 , c ‘ . . , , 

Uio-H-icniiMs ... particular. rf.“ d ‘ f 1 ^H.Ich.M.cn arc 

sav.,. .....si he strictly opposed<«^".blcls ...""prove .her 
search (or biological mul cl.c„,ir.l.|™" re •" M /" v i,ml n, ' w 

fare. Olhcrvvisc (hcv would, \*<*fl*J ‘<"' 1 *' ""In- 

cists. forfeit the rich.... freed.™ 4*" ml 


Listless school pupils face dangers in 
patent medicines, warn doctors 


search and publication. 


■Ware prepared to keep riemius 


I'ear ol s«title pitrpmled evil m l,K ‘‘b'eati«»n. 

at was alleged to be a threat tuniidfc 1,1 ' uh ? 1 . l,om n,,K ‘ 


that was alleged to be a threat tunai^ T" """ 

a I seeuritv eould. he said. n.akefl* **?*I ptH'iwmn- a.e ala.mmy, 
llf ,,, ^vuillack clem taels about the use 

mils of people. /JiU llf .... 


P<viilllack eleui taels about the use 

Officials ol Hu- l.u|uisili.m»|^'" f ''"W" "" . . . ; ">.l 

Midiile Ages were convinced ' .... 

need lo hunt oilier, a. (lie slake. ,,ra "h ( c- 

Kogc. linen, a I raaciscaa *> 4 ''■ «M».im,io»c.l a snrvcy 
lorccasi in ilie I’ll, ccn.ury ilia. 

wilht.in a moral g,o.....bvork Midi* »'» ami how ot.cn. 

Wind as hell. I ha. was a lair desert «... ol pa. cn.s <|.,cv 

wl..«washappemughereatnlnow. iiolhn.g wrong 

Maurice Wilkin, would lik= »,*! J!l n i Ck ' ll,rL ' n i,ml - v,,ul, » 
scientists come to sec ihero«lvo« lh ™ t« conccn.ralc and 

different light and society to lake a <* v ^ ■ ... 

ferem view of science. The moral* » hvc had no ohjcet.ons 

meusion of science has been dl 5lIu5 , i{Jto . rc / 1 ^anquilisers and sed- 
hc says, for the sake of convenient j ^ c P mem gel a good night s 
It is u dimension that must here** * • 

duced. Even though a scientist ■« also been compiled and 

only concentrate on a tiny frag®* 8 * ■ ^ JJ* helm Fnrlhmann. !.*»- 
his discipline, he must still consuferW Minister in North 

implications of his work. ■ a ,a - 

Science thus has a religious ^ In,m pre- 

sion inasmuch as the scientific eq° that in 1981 1 doctors 

lent of the idea uf Gcal is the idea ^ w and iranquilisers 

universal nnlurul order. iirn .j slJ,,. mi '* l,,n ^asu-s lor children 


Scientists along the lines 


y 'i one millinn casu-s lor children 
Will. 

wouldlike'u»''sic'Tire people »j*JflL in the Lower Savin 

minds who probe nature with a lov j ^ J recently staled that 
has no desire to possess, much Cjm ^ ^hui.kliildren regu- 

onc who is in love tries to find ° u ; ^ 'cines. 
makes the other “lick." ji ,,,t *d»eal profession 

'Hie narrow confines of the sp* ^J ot Uoa " ls HS «« «hc nccmacs ot 
must be joined by the wider vie* ^ Musi preseripmms, they 

scientist capable of looking ^ -« UC( i on grounds <>i medical 

He quotes Socrates as saying i 3 

proven life is a life not worth _»nst;»nce, hyperkinetic 

adds that an unproven scientific I c children. I'lie) used to be 

that is not worth living cither. ' Jdgets hut are ii*»w ac- 

Murtnt be ill. 

. i,iivi«^B' ne ncan _ ... 


nervous children suffer from a minimal 
cerebral dysfunction, a slight upset sus¬ 
tained at birth and thus an organic com¬ 
plaint requiring medical treatment. 

In the United States an estimated 
300,0(10 to 400,000 children a year are 
treated for this complaint. They re¬ 
spond to treatment, being less inclined 
to fidget, more attentive and better at 
school. 

They are nlso said lo feel happier and 
to change their outlook on life. Parents 
and teachers will surely breathe a sigh 
of relief. 

But Edelhard Thoms, a doctor at a 
drug advice centre in Hanover, takes a 
different view. “People no longer stop to 
think how best to treat their children," 
lie complains. “The kids are simply giv¬ 
en medicine." 

Rudiger Lorentzen, a Hanover paedi¬ 
atrician, also has misgivings. Fidgeting 
children need not suffer from an organic 
complaint, he feels. They arc often iso¬ 
lated and overtaxed, neglected in luxu¬ 
ry. children of the video game genera¬ 
tion. 

Stress is the term he uses lo describe 
the overriding children's complaint of 
the 1980s. Dr Thoms agrees. The edu¬ 
cational system expects children to be 
constantly at their best and brightest. 

Yet they often have so far to go to 
school that they are tired out by the lime 
they get there. Parents expect them to 
excel too. and competition is so tough 
that the failures are soon identified. 

Kailtiio tire then dismissed us ni>- 
linpers. with parents often accepting the 
teacher's opinion without as much as n 
mm itiur nl dissent. 

Di l.oienl/en says he knows of a 
number ot instances in which parents 
have consulted a paediatrician and 
complained that their child has poor 
giades at school. 

Nicy expect the doctor in prescribe 
something to boost the child’s school 
pei lorniancv, lo calm him down and to 
heighten Itis powers of concentration. 

Is it true that a doctor’s prescription 
is increasingly coining to replace con¬ 
versation between parents and child¬ 
ren"' Are children in the 1980s in a slate 
of emotional pauperisation? 


The Federal government in Bonn and 
the Lower Saxon Land government in 
Hanover are both worried about the 
growing number of Germans who are 
hooked on medicines of one kind and 
another. 

School is mainly a matter of learning 
lessons, and parents want lo know what 
grades their children have. 

Waller Wilken of the Kinderschuiz- 
bund , or League for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, in Hanover, says 
there is a clear link between pressure to 
perform at school and irresponsible use 
of patent medicines. 

Many parents feci it is much easier to 
consult a doctor than a psychologist, he 
says. Besides, drug manufacturers run 
effective advertising campnigns. 

That is certainly true. Special teas are 
marketed to soothe even babes-in-arms. 
It’s a tough world for kids these days, 
admen argue. How lucky the product 
they sell is just what children need! 

The two Hanover doctors are worri¬ 
ed that ready resort to patent medicines 
will be the first step on the road to drug 
addiction, smoothing the path from 
childhood on. 

While admitting that not all school¬ 
children who take uppers and downers 
will end up addicted, they are worried 
by the iden that medicine will do the 
trick. 

Vitamin preparations are clearly not 
going to do children any harm, but there 
must be something wrong with parents’ 
infinities when medication is their first 
resort. 

When bnby yells they make ten to 
pacify it. When children arc worried 
about cltiss tests and cxnnis and show 
signs of nerves, it's off to the doctor's 
lor n prescription. 

if the kids arc uncommunicative, 
have trouble in striking up acquaint¬ 
anceships ami are in any way unruly, 
tablets ami pills are expected lo work 
wo i uler.s. 

"Hut a medicine,” Dr Lorentzen says, 
“is never as powerful as the patient’s 
problem." And anxiety cannot be cured 
hymcJicmion. Simmic Stein 

(ilnnnnvcrschc Allfcmclne, IX July IV84) 


Anatomy of the adolescent 
vandal in the big city 


(StnJdcui»che 2cilun^. 


tan ^'•cior*, s;iy h>perkinciie. 


^aincr0ta0t-9fmet8tr 

S ociologists and criminologists see 
no really effective means or com¬ 
bating juvenile aggression tind vandal¬ 
ism in German cities, a Wuppertal 
conference has been told. 

Sociologist Professor Josef M. 
llaussling. vice-chancellor of Wupper¬ 
tal University, reached this conclusion 
at an international conference on viol¬ 
ence and the city. 

Chairing the conference, he said the 
city had become the “central environ¬ 
ment'' tif young people. 

But nowhere was there such a strict 
division between adolescents and 


Trying to cure 
speech 
defects early 

JrauffiirterMflcmeine 


*Jirv" 4 i rui lilCTtCHLKMP 


adults as in the city, where the young 
had their own meeting-places and 
large schools tended to be isolated and 
“out of the way." 

By virtue of being set aside, young 
people built up aggression against the 
adult world, frequently leading lo van¬ 
dalism such as destruction of cars and 
telephone booths. 

Adolescents had a particularly hard 
time of it in newly-built suburban 
areas where anonymity was even grea¬ 
ter and there was often a dearth of lei¬ 
sure facilities. 

So town planners must aim at incor¬ 
porating youth centres in the overall 
urban environment apd integrating 
juveniles in city life. 

dpa 

'(Killtier Slaiil-Anririgur, ^ July |VH4> 


C hildren in a Bonn school play¬ 
ground during break are as noisy ns 
kids anywhere. You wouldn’t think, to 
see them play, they were any different 
from others. 

But they arc, and being different from 
the others can be terrible for children, 
especially if, like the ones at this school, 
you have a speech defect. 

Many have hare lips and surgery be¬ 
hind them. Most arc stutterers. But 
there are as many impediments os 
causes, and they often occur in combi¬ 
nation with other handicaps. 

They can so easily condemn young 
people to lives as outsiders, and often, 
as with stutterers, the problems are 
compounded. 

In serious cases sufferers can be un¬ 
able to hold down a normal job. Young¬ 
sters with speech defects feel isolated 
and are often depressed. 

People around them show little un¬ 
derstanding. They often have nothing 
but derision for people who through no 
fault of their own have to cope with such 
problems. Legally, ihcy qualify as hand¬ 
icapped. 

Speech training at special schools has 
been a legal obligation on welfare insti¬ 
tutions since 1961. Facilities have been 
provided voluntarily in the Rhineland 
since 1 y5b. 

The Bonn special school has been 
housed in a fine old building in Oher- 
kax.seI, n Bonn suburb, since 1059. Set 
in a park by the Rhine, it looks more 
like ucountry luiu.se than a hospital. 

Yet it is funded from North Rhine¬ 
west phalin’s hospiluls budget. 

The peaceful surroundings are purl uf 
the treatment. Menial balance and 
peace of mind arc essential If stutterers 
arc to be cured. 

Doctors, speech therapists, psycholo¬ 
gists and youth workers look nfter 64 
children and undcr-18s, providing 
group and individual therapy, with the 
emphasis on suggestive speech training. 

Handicrafts, rhythmic training and 
sports also form part of the trealmcht, 
with musical activity being encouraged 
to ease inhibitions. 

For two years school facilities have 
been provided to enable patients, who of¬ 
ten spend several months at the centre, to 
keep up with the curriculum back home. 

Great importance is attached to con¬ 
sultation with parents and members of 
the family, who are often at a loss how to 
' help. In many cases their misguided edu¬ 
cational methods have made matters 
worse. 

When outpatient treatment seems un¬ 
likely to help, the patient’s family doc¬ 
tor can, with the backing of local health 
authorities, refer them to the centre. 

The cost of treatment is usually met by 
health insurance schemes or welfare de¬ 
partments. Hundreds of young people 
have been helped over the past 25 years. 

Experience at the Bonn centre, which 
collaborates closely with Cologne Uni¬ 
versity special education department, is 
readily available to other facilities, such 
as kindergartens, speech therapists and 
stutterers' self-help groups. 

(FiankTuTic-r Allmumoinc Ztiiung 
fur DuuKchiuml, IX July 1484) 
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Rockets burst 
but drum 
skins stay tight 

A lmost half h mill km people watched 
Andre Heller’s Theatre of Fire in 
West Berlin. 

They watched the spectacle from the 
Pint* der Rcpublik in front of the Reich¬ 
stag building, on the road to the Tier- 
gar ten am) even in East Berlin behind 
the barriers where space had been 
created by the East Berlin border 
guards behind the Brandenburg Gate. 

Despite this enormous crush of peo¬ 
ple there was no accident of note. The 
muili-lalonted Heller from Vienna, 
thanked the crowds- for their discipline 
and “fantastic peaceableness'’ by loud¬ 
speaker. 

There was panic at his previous fire¬ 
works show in Lisbon last year, when 
the spectacle was not planned and so 
was less effective. 

in the Centre of West Berlin there was 
traffic chaos in the early hours of the 
morning. The Red Cross had to give 
first aid to 600 people and S3 persons 
suffered circulatory disturbances and 
slight injuries. 1 

Heller, 37, produced ten fire pictures 
under the pretentious title “World and 
fantasy or plunging through dreams" 
that were “composed" on scaffolding 
200 metres high and 500 metres wide. 
The displays were symbolic stories; a 
burning heart opened and a war horror 
who released the word “nhxicty", the 
fi re- throwing pre-h is fork* it rnu Hired 
erealcires that battle with each other and 
the figure Df salvation with flic six arms 
of the goddess Shiva. It was all rather in¬ 
genuous and disturbing. 

The spectators were attracted by the 
fantasy of the fireworks shooting high 
info Hie sky that were greeted by rounds 
of applause. 

Quadrophonic music accompanied 
the entertainment, prepared by the Mu¬ 
nich opera composer Walter Haupt 
from the music of Stravinsky, Mutis- 
sorgsky,. Handel and Orff, amplified to 
7Q,000 watts. 

The fear that the drum-skins would 
burst were unfounded. Handel’s Halle- 
luja Chorus could be heard quite clear- 

Contlnued on page 16 
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What a flaming nightl Heller's firework display In West Berlin. (Phnm: aim 

Photo exhibition shows the 
reality of a divided land 

M ore than 85,000 people in 17 the title “German-German Reality”, 
cities have visited a travelling Over one hundred pictures were dis- 


1V1 cities have visited a travelling 
photographic exhibition aimed at 
showing the realities of the border be¬ 
tween the two Germanies. 

A post office telecommunications 
technician, Jiirgcii Ritter, spent 
20.000 marks of his own money and 
spent two years on the project which 
look him along the 1.393-kilonietre 
border. 

Ritter lives at Banim, near Ulzcn, 
not twenty kilometres from the bor¬ 
der. 

He said: “1 bought myself a camera 
ami looking through its lenses sharp¬ 
ened my awareness for this frontier 
demarcation with its refinements for 
death.” 

Loaded with twelve kilograms of 
photographic equipment he went 
along the border from I’riwall near 
Travcmiludc to Hof in Bavaria, ami he 
returned home with move than 10,BOB 
pictures. 

“When a wrong is accepted long en¬ 
ough it becomes a right,” he said,re¬ 
ferring to complacency he had ob¬ 
served which prompted hint to take on 
the project. 

A dozen of his pictures were put on 
show eighteen months ago at Bad Be- 
versen and eventually the show tra¬ 
velled through North Germany under 


the title “German-German Reality”. 
Over one hundred pictures were dis¬ 
played. 

His pictures of the barbed-wired di¬ 
vision of the two Germanics with its 
mines, automatic firing devices ami 
watch towers was shown in 17 cities. 
The pictures show the inhuman char¬ 
acter of this frontier, divided path¬ 
ways, roads, houses, railway lines and 
waterways. 

Eight crosses hearing a name mark 
where fugitives trying to gel across the 
frontier were shot. 

“My exhibition does not display the 
historical background of the line that 
divides the two Germanics, hut shows 
the position as it is today," Ritter said. 

Killer’s pictures are regarded with 
esteem by the West German lulru- 
Gerimui Relations Ministry and the 
Lower Saxony Ministry for I'edeial 
Affairs in I Iaiiover. I Ic is to gel finan¬ 
cial support for his work. 

Killer has founded u society for 
“frontier victims". Its aim is to make 
things easier for fugitives from Past 
Germany to integrate into West Ger¬ 
man society. 

Ritter gets a considerable amount 
of mail from Eust Germany and more 
and more legal emigrants from East 
Germany seek his assistance. 

I General-An zclger Bonn.) 8 July l *>«-» j 
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graffiti on 
the Berlin Wal 

ildlncr etflDt-%i}d0tr 

N ovelist t'luus Ilchcll hasp 
along the 165 kilometres of( 
Berlin Wall, from Heidelberg^ 
to Heidelbcrgslriix.se to list thcgifl 
ti. 

One sprayer had written:‘Doji 
get n kick out of gaping?" Obikvj 
yes. “Long live the Wall graffitiu 
ists”. Some graffiti arc wrltteatofe 
or. “We came, we saw, we painted*. 

The Wall itself is the mainbuni 
some peaceable, aggressive and ir«j 
texts. “In the long run the Wall 
protects those who built thcV/ali; 
scribbled on the gray Wall, or“Whe 
pity (hat concrete cannot burn*. ' 

Another says pithily "Open St 
same". Next to a sprayed-on ti 
there is the promise “Who p 
through this door gets a mark hi 
me.” Or the warning; “Atlmissioi^ 
your own risk” or on (he officials 
tices at the various sectors 'You* 
leaving the cauliflower sector no*'; 

r'inallv there is the well-iiurttirf 
advice “Make love, not walls." 

One sprayer demands “Sex b#4 
for East Germany”. EveryonegtHlj 
or her leg pulled. "In the West ten 
dope and chocolate for everyone*. 

Some make immemorial cowl 
such its “Nappy birthday, GenT. 
the heartfelt comment “Wendy,!j 
blonde piece you, 1 love you'.oit 
lerriug to the Berlin football W 
“ilcrlha BSC never again inlkH 
lioiial league 11 . 

Claus Ilchcll has puhlishd! 
findings nl the Wall giaH'iti® 1 
pages of the liter aiy and cultural*! 
a/ine KUl.Inlu. 

There is some philosophy I" “! 
ol the comments: “Bulling do"“ 
belter ilinn spraying” and aj* 
with an eye to the industry nfte 
low-sprayers says “May we haw* 
other wall please. This one istwjf; 

HirgitW 

tKiiim-r-M.nil An/cipci. 


Women police 
■, crack last 
male bastion 

W omen bodyguards don't exist only 
in films. They have been used for 
retime in Bunn to protect VIPs, 
i pieywork inconspicuously, are well¬ 
ed and carry a pistol either in their 
‘ittilMgor. if the action might gel a bit 
LuiMhcir hell under their jacket. 
Formally years, it was argued that the 
Acufartoo hard for women. The oh- 
litinnscould not be .sustained for ever. 
|,to women are trained just like the 
ft so why can't they do the same 
ioit? And have the same clmitecs of 
emotion? 

j Sait was that the bodyguard school in 

r i opened its doors to women. There 
learn how to handle weapons, kur- 
J^indpsychology. Then their skills are 
plouse the same way as their male 
dkagues. 

[Women arc actually preferred in op¬ 
tions lo protect VIP wives because 
t gutless conspicuous, 

, But they guard men as well. At con- 
Wes, on motor escort. at social 

:Some officers accompany their VIP 
jiioughout the country for days at a 
p without ever speaking to them. 
: bum between foreign VIPs is geucr- 
jfcraorcdistant than with German pol- 
W3us,forcxumplc, when friendly con- 


’! I; ". 
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I Continued from page 14 

**dlas the iccordcd voice ol the 
K« Thcrese (iielise i ceiling Bert 
(Al. Nevertheless most ol the ;u- 
JWring miisie was hist in the im- 
0 swityofthe Plat/, 

lHeJlcr uxcil 25 tonnes ol lncwoiks, 
i hWng-m.tHMl rockets, 
j Me worked lot eight months on Ins 
and produced a ■■script" 
fallowed lo the letter so that 

i frcrs uf slurs, spirals ol lire, glitter* 
*alls anil hlu/ing light all appeared 
«tight moment » n the night, 
fording to Heller the whole cost 
*•5 million that was covered by the 
'4206,00(1 entrance "buttons" at 
^ dcutsche marks each ami film 
* 50 that the DM700.000 guunm- 

®Pjtupbyihe Senate was not needed. 
,r l(lers maintain, however, that the 
Wo/Fi>ecost DM2.1 million and 
Senate will have to pay up. 





German delight for Turks 

Franz Beckenbauer (left) is the new West German national soccer manager. 
Beckenbauer, who played a record 103 times for West Germany, succeeds 
highly criticised Jupp Der wall (right), who has resigned to take over leading 
Turkish club, Galatasaray Istanbul. (Phuiw Hunmuihir) 


tact often develops. Many Bonn politi¬ 
cians and their wives know their sha¬ 
dows by name. Loki Schmidt , wife of 
former Chancellor Helmut Sell midi, 
used to play table tennis with her sha¬ 
dow. 

This form of police work is one of the 
last to he opened lo women. Since the 
middle of the HJ7(J.s, they have done the 
same training as males and have been 
active in all forms of police work. 

Sinriti l.iilkti-Joining 
(Di:rTj|iVNspk’pv]. 15 July I'lN-l) 


Bui West Berlin's tourist industry 
profiled from Heller's show. Airlines 
and bus companies laid on special trips 
bom West Germany and abroad for the 
event. West Berlin's hotels were fully 
booked. 

Theie was a fair atmosphere oil the 
Plat / der Kcpuhlik before the event with 
jugglers, clowns, pantomime ami fire- 
eaters doing ihoii best to while away the 
lime until the spcauelc began. 

There were sausages, meat halls, cu¬ 
cumbers, beer, long drinks ami chocol¬ 
ate. Many spectators had arrived at 
’liergurlcn by midday with picnic pic¬ 
kets. Others spent the night there in 
sleeping hags. 

There were 600 stewards wearing red 
T-shirts und l .000 police on duty. They 
were not aggressive but joined in the 

^ un ‘ Liselotte Atiiller 

(1-raMkturiL’r Nvuv Prcsse, V July I9K4) 
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Iwhopper copper cropper as 
fixer goes for sixer 


a reality 


(Photo: JUrgen Riucr) 


Th® writing's on the wall -j. 

l phoW*:‘ w 


I fnburg man employed h> the 
°fficc to demolish telephone 
4 Rot into trouble with the po- 
51 fordoing his job. 

whose juh involves making 
^ boxes safe, was smashing out 
llr,,n 8 glass in a damaged pane 
pounced on from behind 
Wcemcn who thought he was a 

him to the ground and 
{ Dn the handcuffs. As a result 
er got neck and eyebrow inju- 


1 he whole matter was sorted out at 
the police station, and as a result, the 
two policemen were charged with 
wrongful arrest and causing bodily 
harm and were each fined 500 marks 
and given a caution. They were also or¬ 
dered to pay 200 marks each to an envi¬ 
ronmental protection fund. 

A spokesman for the Ministry of 
Posts says about 120 telephone box 
wreckers arc employed in the larger 
centres to smash out damaged glass, 
seal off the damaged box and put up 


Terrorist raid 
that never was 

E leven police wagons and a helicop¬ 
ter rushed 50 policeman to a town 
in Lower Saxony in a desperate bid to 
head off a terrorist attack on a sub post 
office on the outskirts of Vcchia. 

But when they got there, they found 
something very different. 

The alarm had been set off by local 
residents who hud seen six armed anil 
camouflaged figures in a van. 

Hut all police found was n Catholic 
hoys camp where 21 children between 
seven and 14 were under the charge ol' 
six people including a Bundeswehr par¬ 
atrooper on holiday. 

They hail decided lo have a war game 
following a photocopy of Hiuidc.swchr war 
game plans In ought by the paratrooper. A 
raid was arranged mi the sub post office 
building at the edge of the town. 

The camp leaders were rapidly re¬ 
moved, parents came rushing from 
l.iibcck lo reclaim (heir children, and 
the pm- secutnr's office ik deciding 
svliat will happen next. 

A police spokesman said “'There was 
u swaggering arrogance and naive lust 
for adventure about this episode which 
went beyond any educational function." 

The cost of the police callout was 
5,000 marks. The six camp leaders must 
pay for it. 

(Siiddetf ischc Zeilung, ft June 1984) 


And they arc needed. In the past 
year, more than 81,000 of the nation's 
120,000 public telephone boxes have 
been vandalised. In more than 16,000 
cases, glass was broken. In 62,347 
cases, the handpiece was either cut 
from its cord and removed or 
wrenched out. 

Almost 3,000 coin containers were 
stolen, and in 300 cases, the telephone 
box was damaged beyond repair. 

Cost to the Bundespost is estimated 
at more than 16.2 million marks plus 
another 2.4 million marks in lost reve¬ 
nue. 

Only in 3,692 cases were the van¬ 
dals either caught red handed or later 
found. From these, the Bundespost re¬ 
ceived restitution of 2.6 million marks. 

Manfred Huther 

(SiuMgancrZcliung. 9 July 1984) 


Men ‘have no 
right’ to 
maternity leave 

M en Jo not have the right to mat¬ 
ernity leave because their wives 
arc having babies, the European Court 
in Luxembourg has ruled. 

The ruling was ham led down in the 
case of u German who was challenging a 
German medical insurance company. 

The judges said there was no con tra¬ 
ven linn of EEC equal rights provisions 
if u member nation did not offer the men 
the same rights that arc given lo women 
to protect them during pregnancy and 
motherhood. 

The appellant had also claimed that 
the laws were designed not to protect 
the mother hut the child, and therefore 
men ought not to be discriminated 
against. 

The German government eon tested 
this by saying (hat (he money for the 
mother had the sole function of ranking 
sure she did not return to work too soon 
and thereby jeopardise her health sim¬ 
ply because of financial pressure. 

The judges said that only the woman 
faced this pressure. Therefore all other 
people could be excluded from the 
reckoning. 

(t'rnnkfurlcr Rumischau, 13 July 1984) 

Cheeky chap’s 
appeal rejected 

B oating youths on their hare bottoms 
is not justified as u disciplinary 
measure within the nation's legal sys¬ 
tem, (ho Federal Court uf Justice in 
Karlsruhe has ruled. 

It was hearing an appeal by a 41- 
ycnr-old prosecutor who had been given 
a suspended sentence of a year in jail 
because of injuries inflicted in 2U cases 
of corporal punishment by the regional 
court in the North Rhine Westphalian 
centre of Klcvc. 

The Federal court, in dismissing (he 
appeal, said the prosecutor had nol only 
abused his official position but had also 
broken the luw. 

The court said the appellant had per¬ 
sonally administered beltings on the 
bare buttocks to youths who had com¬ 
mitted petty crimes. 

Sometimes the punishment had been 
carried out with the consent uf parents, 
but no recording of the punishments 
had been made. rfpa 

(Ktelcr Nachrlchien. 11 July 1984) 

Back to school 
— at 86 

P robably the oldest student in West 
Germany is at the oldest university 
in the country. 

Next year Heidelberg University will 
be 600 years old. This year it has an 86- 
year-old studying law. 

The veteran, who Is interested in the 
law as it applies to juvenile crime, has 
already gained academic honours as a 
professor and doctor of theology, phi¬ 
losophy and medicine. 

As a footnote: the university also has a 
student who has now graduated from the 
mathematics faculty but who has studied 
for 62 semesters, that is, 31 years. 

And more than 120 students have 
notched up more than 30 semesters. 

(Frankfurter NcucPressc, 19 July 1984) 









